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FIRST PAPER. 

URING the last ten years the changes in 

the ecclesiastical life of Europe have been 
far more important than during any equal space 
of time since the general disruption produced, 
directly or indirectly, by the arms of Napoleon 
I. To read the causes of these changes aright, 
we must bear in mind the quiet but powerful 
influence of America in the Old World. Ever 
since the establishment of the Republic of the 
United States, the force of the great American 
example has been marked in every period of 
European political history, for it has produced 
and supported in the popular mind a love of free 
institutions, which, though not without its occa- 
sional vagaries, has embraced every possible 
opportunity to assert itself. 

Since the success of the United States in 
suppressing the Southern Rebellion, this influ- 
ence has been still more decided, while the 
indications are numerous that it will not de- 
crease either in the immediate or remote future. 
On the other hand, the unparalleled success of 
the voluntary principle—by which the support 
of every Church is left to the voluntary contri- 
butions of its members—in the Church of the 
United States has constantly tended to create 
in Europe a desire for the adoption of the same 
salutary measure, and has been the indirect 
cause of the practical efforts tending toward 
that end. As a proof of this, the European 
advocates of the free Church in a free State, 
have constantly appealed in the public press, 
and even in legislative bodies, when they dared 
to do so, to the American Church, whose steady 


progress is not denied by the most radical ad- | 
| ferred their allegiance to Victor Emanuel, King. 


herents of the State Church system to be largely 
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tion in which it stands to the general Govern- 
ment. 

In the adjustment following the two great wars 
on the Continent—the Austrian and French- 
Italian war of 1859, and the Prussian and Aus- 
trian war of 1866—the gains to ecclesiastical 
and political liberty have been incalculable, while 
the Spanish Revolution has, in eight days, 
changed the most despotic and bigoted Catholic 
country in Europe, excepting the Roman States, 
into a nation which has signalized its entrance 
into the family of constitutional governments 
by granting ecclesiastical freedom and the elect- 
ive franchise to its subjects. It was only in 
keeping with the powerful part which America, 
though adhering to her traditional principle of 
non-interference in European politics, has played 
in the Old World, that the United States should 
be the first of all nations to acknowledge the 
overthrow of the Bourbon dynasty and the valid- 
ity of the provisional government. 

In view of the scene of these wars, and of 
the successful Spanish Revolution, as well as 
of the active participants in them, the great 
religious issues at stake, and the effects thus 
far realized, the political element predominates 
in the latest period of the history of the Euro- 
pean Church. 

Let us therefore ask: What has been the 
influence of these great political events on Ro- 
man Catholicism? The Austrian and French- 
Italian war was concluded by the treaty of 
Villafranca on the 11th of July, 1859, and, as 
the stipulations did not satisfy the aspiring spirit 
of the Italians for national unity, the people of 
the Romagna, of the grand duchy of Tuscany, 
and of the duchy of Modena, protested against 
the restoration of their former rulers, and trans- 
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of Sardinia. He refused to accept it, and the 
stipulations of Villafranca were confirmed at 
Zurich, on the roth of November, of the same 
year. But many important questions were left 
undecided, and because of the popular uprising 
conducted by Garibaldi, and Count Cavour’s 
resumption of the premiership, Parma and Mo- 
dena were annexed to Sardinia. ‘Two months 
later the people of Tuscany and the A2milian 
provinces of the Papal States decided, by an 
immense majority, in favor of annexation to 
the kingdom of Sardinia. Insurrection broke 
out in Sicily, and increased to such proportions 
that Garibaldi, who led the insurgents, author- 
ized a popular vote on annexation to what was 
now the kingdom of Italy. The vote was nearly 
unanimous in favor of it, as was also that of 
Umbria and the March of Ancona. Thus, on 
the 7th of November, 1860, a space of less than 
two years after the outbreak of the war, Victor 
Emanuel found himself the ruler of 22,000,000 
of people, and, after the surrender of Gaeta, of 
a territory including the whole Italian peninsula, 
save the Papal States and the province of Ven- 
ice, which last has also become annexed in 
consequence of the defeat of Austria in the 
German war of 1866. Ever since then Pope 
Pius IX has been in constant danger of de- 
thronement by the Republicans, and his terri- 
tory would long have become annexed to the 
kingdom of Italy if he had not been upheld by 
French soldiers, whom, if we may credit the 
most recent advices, Napoleon III has declared 
his purpose to recall speedily, in consequence 
of the protest of all the great powers. 

One of the immediate and natural effects of 
this great political transformation of Catholic 
territory in Italy has been to open it to Protest- 
ant evangelization. The work has been diffi- 
cult, as might be expected in a land so long 
cursed with superstition and ignorance, the in- 
variable concomitants of Romanism. The first 
effect on the people after their political disin- 
thrallment was revulsion toward the faith that 
had so long blinded them, and consequently an 
indifference toward all religion. L. de Sanctis 
says: “The great mass of the people have no 
faith, for they now despise the traditional belief 
in Madonnas and saints; they are confronted 
by only a small number of zealous adherents of 
the Pope.”* The same writer estimates the 
number of evangelical Christians in all Italy at 
only 50,000, but pays a High tribute to their 
steadfastness and zeal." Missionaries are labor- 
ing in Venice, Verona, Mantua, Milan, Como, 
Turin, Genoa, Catania, Brescia, Leghorn, Flor- 





* Ecco della Verita,. New Year’s No., 1868. 


ence, Naples, and other places, with great suc- 
cess, and Sunday schools are in successful 
operation in many stations.* In Turin, espe- 
cially, the Protestant Church is very active, and 
in the last three years has published and circu- 
lated 415,000 books and tracts. 

Another very natural effect of the embarrass- 
ment and danger to which the Papacy has been 
reduced, is the rise of a Liberal party within 
the pale of the Roman Church itself. The Neo- 
Catholics, repudiating many abuses of Papal 
authority, call loudly for reform. One of their 
chief supports was the late Cardinal Andrea, a 
Jesuit writer commended by the Pope himself, 
and one of the principal Catholic Italian authors, 
who openly attacked the temporal power and 
infallibility of the Pope, as well as the infallibility 
of the Church itself. He, however, was after- 
ward induced to recall his bold language, and 
atone for his independence in the Pope’s pres- 
ence by a humiliation that deserves to stand 
beside that of the Emperor Henry IV, of Ger- 
many, and was probably induced by similarly 
selfish motives. The organ of this reformatory 
party is the Zsaminatore, edited by Dr. Bian- 
ciardi, a man of high official position, and seven 
priests, three of whom have been suspended for 
their anti-papal sentiments, while four still retain 
‘their position. The Zsaminatore is regularly 
sent to and accepted by 600 priests. Certain 
prominent Italian statesmen are in full sympathy 
with the movement. 

The great ecclesiastical results of the short 
but decisive German war of 1866, when Austria 
was defeated by Prussia, was the arrest of the 
| political power of Catholicism in Germany ; as 
events have shown, it has been a great Protest- 
ant advance in Austria herself. Von Buest, a 
Protestant of liberal sentiments, was made prime 
minister of a government which had been a firm 
| advocate of the Papacy ever since the death of 
Joseph II, and which was now driven, by the 
tone of the Protestants, to preserve its exist- 
ence by sundering its amicable relations with 
the Vatican, and granting concessions in har- 
mony with the spirit of the century. The whole 
question turned on the celebrated Concordat, a 
treaty concluded in the year 1855 between the 
Austrian empire and the Papacy, which provided 
that all the education in Austria be committed 
to the hands of the priesthood ; that every book 
published be submitted to its censorship; that 
all matters of marriage should be in the hands 
of an ecclesiastical court; that the Churches 








* For an interesting report of the missionary labors of Prot- 
| estant Churches and societies in Italy, see Christian Year Book, 
| pp. 226-228. London, 1869. 
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enjoy immunity from taxation; and that the 
revenue of the State should be taxed or dimin- 
ished for the benefit of the Church. 

In the Autumn of 1867 twenty-five bishops, 
pillars of Catholicism in the empire, met in con- 
clave in Vienna, and, in an address dated Sep- 
tember 28, 1867, extolled the Concordat as one 
of the greatest guaranties of progress the world 
has ever been blessed with, and implored the 
emperor to secure its further existence beyond 
the possibility of Protestant interference. The 
emperor hardly allowed two weeks to elapse 
before he sent these functionaries a reply, in 
which he showed them no mercy whatever, but 
told them that they, instead of trying to aid 
him in his work of pacification, had caused him 
great trouble by issuing their address to the 
people, and had increased his task of adjusting 
the confessional difficulties of the empire ; that 
he was the constitutional ruler of his people, 
and they must understand that he intended to 
act accordingly. 

On the 25th of May, 1868, the imperial sanc- 
tion was given to the new laws formally abroga- 
ting the Concordat. Henceforth clerical juris- 
diction in matrimonial matters is at an end, and 
civil courts are to decide according to the civil 
code. If any priest shall throw obstructions in 
the way of marriage not founded in the law, the 
parties can be legally married by the civil au- 
thorities. In all cases of separation and divorce, 
it is likewise the civil law which is to decide. 
The supreme direction in matters of education 
is to be exercised by the State, and only relig- 
ious education remains in the hands of the 
clergy of the different confessions. Public 
schools are open to all, without respect to re- 
ligion. In mixed marriages, parents may agree 
about the religion of their children as they 
please; if there is no such agreement, the sons 
follow the religion of the father, the daughters 
that of the mother. After the fourteenth year 
of age every one is free to change his religion ; 
only certain formalities are to be observed. The 
members of one Church can not be forced in 
any way to contribute to the wants of another, 
unless such obligation is founded on patronage 
or private contract. The articles of the law by 
which apostates from Christianity are disin- 
herited, as well as that by which the attempt to 
induce a Christian to change his religion is 
punished as a crime, are abolished. No relig- 
ious community can refuse a decent burial to 
persons of another religious confession in places 
where no burial-ground exists of that confession. 
No one can be forced to abstain from work 
during the fete-days of a religious confession 


not his own; but every one is obliged to abstain | 





from whatever might interfere with the public 
worship of any religious body.* 

The reception these new laws met with at the 
Vatican was bitter in the extreme ; the Pope, in 
a special allocution, construed them to be not 
only a violation of the Concordat, but a direct 
attack upon the rights and doctrines of the 
Romish Church. The alarm at the alienation 
of Austria, the prospective withdrawal of the 
French troops from Rome, and the absorption 
of his territory by the kingdom of Italy, has 
caused the Pope to call an GEcumenical Council, 
the first after an interval of three centuries, to 
take place in the city of Rome on the 8th of 
December, 1869, whose professed object shall 
be that “all ills may be removed from civil 
society ; that our august religion and her salu- 
tary doctrine may every-where be quickened by 
fresh life, and may still further extend their 
influence ; and thus piety, honesty, probity, jus- 
tice, charity, and all the Christian virtues may 
gather strength and flourish, to the great benefit 
of human society.” Even the bishops of the 
Greek, Armenian, and Nestorian Churches are 
invited to attend and take part in the discussions, 
but not to vote. Of the important omission of 
sovereigns from the invitation, M. Louis Veuil- 
lot, editor of the Univers, the leading Roman 
Catholic newspaper in Europe, says: 

“The bull convoking the CEcumenical Coun- 
cil does not invite sovereigns to sit in that 
legislative council. “The omission has been re- 
marked, and it is indeed remarkable. It implies 
that there are no longer Catholic crowns—that 
is to say, that the order in which society has 
lived for the last thousand years no longer 
exists. What has been called the ‘ Middle 
Age’ has come to an end. June 29, 1868—the 
date of the promulgation of the bull ‘terni 
Patris’—is the date of its death, of its last 
sigh. Another era begins. The Church and 
State are separated, in fact, and both recognize 
it. Thus we can understand why the Pope has 
departed from the precedent of the Council of 
Trent, and has not summoned the representa- 
tives of the temporal authority. What place 
could they hold, and what part could they play, 
in a programme of the government of mind 
and morals? What could they venture to do 
for the object of the council, for the greater 
glory of God, for the integrity of faith, for the 
Christian education of youth—in a word, for 
the eternal salvation of men ?” 

The Emperor Francis Joseph IT, finding, by 
the issue of the war of 1866, the German Con- 
federation broken up, and his empire dispos- 





* Compare Times (Londen) Correspondence of May 27, 1868. 
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sessed of political preponderance in Germany, 
took special pains to conciliate his disaffected 
Hungarian subjects, among whom the Protest- 
ants constitute a powerful element, numbering 
over 2,650,000 souls. It was Hungary which, 
in the Middle Ages, had limited the encroach- 
ments of Mohammedanism on the east, and, 
since the Reformation, has discharged the double 
function of arresting the inroads of the Greek 
Church on the one side and of Catholicism on 
the other, and, though signs of deviation from 
orthodoxy have occasionally appeared, they have 
encountered energetic and successful resistance. 


These Hungarian Protestants have promptly | 


seized the opportunity afforded by the adoption 
of a liberal policy on the part of the Govern- 
ment, and have united with great ardor in evan- 
gelizing labors. Such associations as Confer- 
ences of Preachers, Circles of School-Teachers, 
Young Men’s Unions, and others of long stand- 








Ministry of Public Worship. Even in Paris a 
journal called the Union Chrétienne, edited by 
Dr. Guetée, formerly an extreme ultramontanist, 
has been started for promoting the interests of 
the Greek Church. The policy of the Govern- 
ment has not been without its effect. In the 
year 1866 alone there were 55,466 conversions 
from Catholicism to the Russo-Greek Church. 
Protestantism, too, has very recently been 
gaining more strength than at any previous pe- 
riod. The Germans who located in Russia in 
the time of the Reformation, laid the foundation 
for the present Protestant Church in that em- 
pire. In 1602 there were in Moscow as many 
as 4,000 Germans, who had their church and 
their schools, and who were strengthened by 
the accession of Protestant Englishmen and 
Hollanders, who emigrated first to Archangel 
and afterward to Moscow. There are at pres- 


| ent in Moscow two Lutheran congregations, 


ing, have been inspired with new life, and are | 


now re-enforced by powerful auxiliaries. The 
single mission of Pesth, by the aid of its strong 
organization for Sunday schools, missionary 
labors, tract distribution, and humanitarian ef- 
forts, is doing a great work. In Transylvania 
and Hungary nineteen depositories have been 
established for the sale of religious literature.* 
The Calvinists are twice as numerous as the 
Lutherans, and vie with the latter in the good 
work of evangelization. The sect of Nazarites, 
originally only known in the Banat and in the 
neighborhood of Czegedin, has spread in the 
last ten years over the greater part of Hungary. 
Between the Danube and the Theiss they now 
number 80,000. The most of their adherents 
are in the Magyar districts. They are spiritual- 
ists, rejecting the sacraments, approving only 
the civil marriage, and refusing military service. 
In order to escape the latter, the parents of the 
young men of the parishes buy substitutes. 
The distinguishing feature of the Russo- 
Greek Church is its bitterness toward Roman- 
ism. The rupture of the Government with the 
Vatican has been followed by most strenuous 
efforts against Catholic proselytism. Especially 
has this been the case in the Baltic Provinces, 
while in Poland no pains are spared to reduce 
the influence of the Catholic priesthood. In 
Catholic Churches in places where the Polish 
language, though not spoken by the people, had 
been pressed upon them, the Russian language 
has been adopted. An imperial ukase, dated 
September 16, 1868, subordinates the direction 
of the United Greek Church, which acknowl- 
edges the supremacy of the Papacy, to the 





* Christian Work for June, 1867. 








numbering about 8,000 members, and a Re- 
formed one of about 1,200. In St. Petersburg 
there are 40,000 Germans, while there are 30,000 
of varioys nationalities, who, together, consti- 
tute the evangelical Church. There are alto- 
gether sixteen Churches—ten Lutheran, four 
Reformed, one Moravian, and one Congrega- 
tionalist—and on the Sabbath Protestant service 
is held in eight different languages. In the in- 
terior of Russia it is very difficult ‘for the Prot- 
estant clergy to exercise their office, as they 
have but few members to a large extent of ter- 
ritory. It is a remarkable fact, that the Na- 
tional Church rivals the Protestants in the dis- 
tribution of the Scriptures. In the army and 
navy the officers are required to give regular 
instruction to the soldiers, and the first reading- 
book is the New Testament, or the four Gos- 
pels. When libraries are formed for the benefit 
of the people, the Scriptures have a prominent 
position. The Synod of the Russo-Greek 
Church is vigorously engaged in printing the 
Gospels, the New Testament or Psalms in the 
Slavonic and modern Russ, which are issued at 
such cheap rates as to place them within the 
reach of the poorest. 

What Catholicism has lost in political influ- 
ence in Germany by the war of 1866, it has 
been earnestly striving to more than regain by 


| propagandizing efforts in Prussia, and, indeed, 


in all the North German Confederation. Bishop 
Martin, of Paderborn, President of the St. 
Boniface Association, the rival organization of 
the Gustavus Adolphus Association of the Prot- 
estant Germans, in his “ Chief Duty of Catho- 
lic Germany,” calls upon all classes of his co- 
religionists to concentrate their missionary zeal 
upon North Germany, and terms the German 
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episcopacy the “native spiritual protector of 
Germany.” However, statistical accounts fur- 
nish him cold comfort, for between 1818 and 
1864, the Protestant population of Prussia has 
increased 83.037 per cent, while the Catholics 
have only increased 76.090 per cent.; therefore, 
a Catholic decrease of 143,000. 

In January, 1868, the German Catholics, 
headed by some of their leading functionaries, 
and under the presidency of Waldbott-Bassen- 
heim, held a convention at Cologne, the German 
Rome, in which measures of sympathy with the 
Pope in his extremity, and strongly approving 
of his temporal power, were adopted, and all 
Catholics were urged to stand fast in the pres- 
ent hour of trial. Professor Walther, of Bonn 
University, encouraged his auditors by a dis- 
cussion of the grounds of hope which the Ger- 
man Catholics had, among which he enumerated 
the following: “That the Church is now rising 
from its sufferings and gaining strength; that 
in every Catholic breast there is a vital thirst 
for righteousness ; that the justice of the claims 
of the Catholics have met with the favor of the 
King of Prussia; and that we have the cer- 
tainty that God’s omnipotent hand is support- 
ing us.” 

Petitions, numerously signed, have been pre- 
sented to King William I for the support of the 
French occupation of Rome and the temporal 
power of the Pope. The entire province of the 
Rhine has been thrown into the movement of 
looking to Prussia for the relief of the Papacy, 
while contributions have been gathered for the 
Pope, and young men have volunteered for his 
army. The King has been thought by many 
far-seeing Protestants too vacillating in his ex- 
pressions toward his Catholic subjects, who are 
largely increased by the recent annexations, and 
whom he has unquestionably seen fit to concil- 
iate by much stronger support than is sufficient 
to answer the purpose of policy. The organ of 
the German branch of the Evangelical Alliance 
says: “ Russia is commencing to encroach upon 
the Lutheran Church in the Baltic provinces; 
the recent ecclesiastical events in England are 
well known ; in France a little Protestant group 
is fighting a double foe; Austria, Italy, and 
Spain can not be held up as model countries of 
Protestant prosperity; but just in this crisis, 
without a protest of the evangelical Church in 
the interest of confessional peace, we are ad- 
mitting a Papal nuncio to our door.” 

[TO BE CONCLUDED.] 


————_e—__—_. 


WE measure minds by their stature; it is 
better to estimate them by their beauty. 


capabilities. 





WOMAN AND HOME MISSIONARY 
WORK. 


VERY consideration that can be urged why 

men should be workers together with God 
in saving souls, and advancing his kingdom on 
earth, is equally strong and available in urging 
the same duty and privilege upor the women 
of his Church. Common participants in the 
blessings of redemption, equal gratitude should 
bind them to equal labors, each in their peculiar 
fields of labor, and according to their peculiar 
The Gospel announces the great 
principle of equality as regards religious privi- 
lege and blessing. “There is neither Jew nor 
Greek, there is neither bond nor free, there is 
neither male nor female: for ye all are one in 
Christ Jesus.” John Angell James beautifully 
observes respecting this passage: “ Here is wo- 
man’s charter of all the blessings of salvation ; 
here is woman’s proof of equal consideration in 
the sight of God; here is woman’s claim to her 
just rank in the institutes of man. Christianity 
places the wife by the side of the husband, the 
daughter by the side of the father, the sister by 
the side of the brother, at the altar of the family, 
in the meeting of the Church, at the table of the 
Lord, and in the congregation of the sanctuary. 
Male and female meet together at the cross, and 
will meet in the realms of glory.” 

With this sublime equality in privilege and 
destiny comes an equality of obligation. Not 
that the same labors shall be performed by the 
different sexes, but that both men and women, 
with their peculiar endowments and according 
to their opportunities, shall alike industriously 
and gratefully labor in the vineyard of the Lord. 
May we not say also that a peculiar debt of 
gratitude, and special inspiration to labor for 
Christ, rests with woman, in view of the mani- 
fold characteristic blessings conferred on her 
by the Gospel? The uniform effect of Chris- 
tinnity has been to emancipate and exalt woman. 
Not by fulsome adulation, or chivalric and in- 
sincere flattery, but by benign and practical 
arrangements. For her the Gospel has abol- 
ished polygamy, has dignified and guarded mar- 
riage, has rebuked licentiousness, has taught 
and enjoined the highest description of purity— 
purity in thought and feeling, as well as in 
action, thus exalting this highest virtue, so 
characteristic of the good woman, into the 
typical virtue of the race. Whatever Christian 
women enjoy in the happiness of home, in the 
endearments of social life, or in the respect 
which they receive, and the estimation in which 
they are held in this Christian age and in Chris- 
tian lands, may all be gratefully ascribed to the 
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Gospel of Christ, which scatters blessing and 
joy wherever its hallowing and gladdening influ- 
ence extends. If, then, any are called to be 
willing and active workers for God, surely wo- 
men are so called by the loudest voice which 
can appeal to the conscience of an intelligent 
and responsible creature. 

But our object is not so much to speak of 
duty, as of capability. Indeed, most of our 
duties are determined by our opportunities and 
capabilities. That woman is richly endowed 
with qualities of person, mind, and heart to 
make her a powerful agent for good in the 
home, in the social circle in which she moves, 
in the Church even, all understand and admit. 
The very name of wife, mother, or sister gives 
her an elevated place of power and influence 
for good. But it is of woman’s capability of 
working for Christ outside of home, and outside 
of the Church even, that we now wish to speak. 
Has she any call to be a co-operator with men 
in carrying the Gospel to the people? Has she 
any peculiar capabilities, specially fitting her to 
assist the minister of the Gospel and the men 
of the Church, in reaching the outside masses 
and bringing them to Christ? We believe the 
Creator has endowed her with just the qualities 
that are preéminently needed in this work, and 
the absence of which to a great extent in the 
practical working of plans for the evangelization 
of the masses, has been hitherto a desideratum 
and source of weakness and failure. 

In our day more energetic work must be done 
for the masses outside of the Church ; the Gos- 
pel must be carried to them, and they must be 
invited to the Church. Their misconceptions 
of the Church and of Christian people must be 
corrected ; their prejudices must be removed; 
they must be made to see and feel their part 
and interest in the Redeemer’s work and love; 
their sense of being uncared for, neglected, not 
wanted by the Church, must be made to pass 
away by the Church coming to them, and mani- 
festing her concern for them, and her profound 
desire to do them good. The Church of Christ 
needs this vindication. The world this hour 
has no greater want than the spectacle of a 
living, working, Christian people, full of the 
spirit of the Divine Redeemer, going about doing 
good. Before such a spectacle the prejudices, 
the misapprehensions, the materialism, and the 
skepticism of the people, would melt away, as 
the frosts and snows of Winter melt before the 
heat of the vernal sin. This want is not met 
by the mere multiplying of Churches, whatever 
may be their character, by large donations of 
money, or by magnificent schemes of charity. 
It is a personal want among the people, and 





can only be met by the personal ministrations 
of Christian workers. 

This is the work to be done. We must go 
to the people ; we must see them at their homes ; 
we must take Christ with us and show him to 
the poor, to the wretched, the sinful sons and 
daughters of men. And not to these only. It 
is not only the poor that need these personal 
ministrations, and this practical manifestation 
of the spirit and meaning of Christianity. Well- 
to-do mechanics and their families, prosperous 
merchants, young couples just commencing the 
career of life, unchristian homes into which sor- 
row or death has entered, present the same 
need ; some of them by the misconceptions and 
prejudices they entertain toward the Church, 
some by mere habits of indifference and neglect, 
which would be removed by a few words of 
personal interest and Christian kindness ; some 
by the favorable opportunities which Providence 
has opened in their homes for putting in a word 
for Christ. What an unworked field is here 
from which might be gathered a glorious harvest 
for Christ! But it is a field that can only be 
worked as Jesus himself worked it in his own 
day ; by the personal presence, the warm hearts, 
and the willing hands of Christ’s disciples. It 
can not be done by proxy. No amount of money 
can hire it done. Christians themselves must 
do it. Christian men can not exempt themselves 
from it by merely giving their means and em- 
ploying the missionary ; Christian women can 
not exonerate themselves by saying it ought 
and will be done by men. 

But our main point just now is to show that 
this obligation rests upon the women of the 
Church as well as upon the men. As in an 
engagement on which the fate of nations may 
depend, every element of strength is placed 
under tribute, and every department of the 
service is found in its place attending to its 
prescribed duties, so is it in the spiritual con- 
flict which is now in course of being waged. 
No part of the Christian host can be dispensed 
with, and more especially is that part of it 
required to be at the post of duty which pos- 
sesses qualifications of the most effective char- 
acter. That qualifications for this work, of a 
peculiarly valuable description, are possessed 
by woman, and qualifications which must have 
been intended to do important service will plainly 
appear. 

Among these we notice first, woman’s faith. 
The faith of woman is quick, spontaneous, sin- 
cere, complete. It is more intuitive than that 
of man; it does not stop to reason, it depends 
less on evidence ; it is not weakened by doubts, 
or by apparent difficulties. It does not wait to 
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determine how “these things can be,” but ac- 
cepts them fully and with entire satisfaction, 
because the Word of God declares they shall 
be. With the heart woman believes unto salva- 
tion. Her faith in the Bible, in Christ, in Re- 
demption is complete, and she rests in it. But 
little disturbed by theological controversy, not 
unsettled by varying theories, not startled by 
novel discoveries, she believes and enters into 
rest. God, immortality, eternity, the eternal 
blessedness of the good, the awful destiny of 
the wicked, are to the Christian woman vivid 
realities. She has unwavering faith, too, in the 
power and certain success of the Gospel. Her 
generous and sympathetic nature also instruct- 
ively embraces in her faith the possibility of the 
salvation of men and women of all classes and 
conditions. None are too poor, or too wicked, 
to be outside of the reach of her sympathy and 
faith. 

It is just such a faith as this that society now 
needs to have manifested in its midst. Among 
the poor and wretched, in the homes of the 
desolate and sorrowful, in the society of the 
worldly and frivolous, even in the haunts of 
crime and wickedness, the appearance of godly 
women, full of this simple, realizing faith, and 
breathing the tender spirit of the Gospel, would 
be almost like a new revelation of the blessed 
Christ to the doubting, suffering, or world- 
enchanted children of men. It is this faith of 
woman that would give her ease, gracefulness, 
tenderness, and confidence in her approaches to 
the people. Her mission would be not one of 
mere experiment, trying to solve the problem 
of reaching the people in their homes by the 
Gospel, but would be one of love, and faith, and 
hope; it would be a mission not to argue and 
convince, but to bless and convict by the mani- 
festation of her own faith and the blessedness 
which it secures. The skepticism and the prej- 
udices of the people would melt away before 
this manifestation of a genuine and real faith in 
their homes and in their presence. 

Woman’s quick susceptibility is an admirable 
quality in her character adapting her to this 
work of personal visitation. It ‘s this that gives 
her such quick perception c{ the fitness of 
things, enables her so readily and with so much 
delicacy to detect human sorrow and human 
need, and to minister to them with such con- 
siderate address. It is this which fits her for 
the various positions in domestic life which she 
fills with a skill so perfect, that the very secret 
of its success lies concealed in her own heart. 
It lies at the foundation of her pure and simple 
faith, making her more sensible to divine im- 
pressions than man is ; it makes her more quick 





in apprehending the truth presented by the 
Word of God, and through the operations of 
the Holy Spirit, and usually enables her to 
exercise a nicer discrimination in reference to 
it, and to catch more correctly and fully its 
spiritual lessons. Consequently her conviction 
of the evil of sin, and the misery which it entails 
upon men and women, is much more keen than 
that which is usually possessed by man. It 
enables her to have a more vivid perception of 
the provision made by redeeming love, and of 
the privileges flowing from it. She perceives 
the readiest mode of gaining access to the 
hearts of those whom she would benefit, and at 
the same time exercises a power of persuasion 
which frequently prevails where sterner qualities 
have proved insufficient. 

This quality of her nature would give her an 
address and skill in accomplishing the object 
of her mission, far surpassing the ability of 
man. She could find her way, in the privacy 
of their homes, to the secret sorrows and as- 
pirations of hearts that would be sealed up 
against the ruder approaches of men. She could 
enter as a welcome visitor houses that would 
be locked against the mere official visits of the 
missionary. Surely in so richly endowing wo- 
man’s nature with this delicate susceptibility, 
and this intuitive power of discrimination and 
quick adaptation, God intended it to be em- 
ployed in the furtherance of his kingdom among 
men. 

Closely allied to this susceptibility is woman’s 
love and sympathy. In these qualities she ap- 
proaches more nearly than man the nature of 
Him in whom manhood is perfected, and con- 
sequently could more nearly imitate Him, a 
large part of whose wonderful ministry consisted 
in personal ministration to the sorrows and 
necessities of those around him. It was his 
profound and obvious love, and his far-reaching 
sympathy, so manifest in all his life, that drew 
the people so near to him, that made their 
homes accessible to him, that inspired the sin- 
ful and the sorrowful with so much confidence 
in their approaches to him. It was his posses- 
sion of this highest type of human nature, man- 
ifesting even a womanly susceptibility and ten- 
derness, that found such sympathetic response 
in the hearts of the women that followed him, 
and awakened in them such heroic and enthu- 
siastic devotion to himself. One of the purest 
and sweetest instances manifesting the intuitive 
and complete response of woman’s heart to the 
love and sympathy in the heart of Jesus, was 
that of their spontaneously bringing their chil- 
dren to him. Though to the disciples, made of 
sterner stuff, and less in unison with the loving 
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nature of their Lord, this seemed to be a useless 
and annoying movement, to the women it seemed 
the most natural thing in the world, and was 
instantly responded to by the Redeemer in the 
exclamation, “ Let them come.” 

In these qualities of her nature, then, she is 
closely allied to the blessed Master. So natural 
is it for her to feel for the suffering that an un- 
feeling woman is regarded as a reproach to her 
sex. And in these elements of her nature lies 
her great strength. This makes her presence 
and kindly aid essential in the chamber of afflic- 
tion, so that her place there can not be filled by 
any substitute which wealth can purchase. This 
bids her welcome to the habitation where sor- 
row has burst its floodgates, that she may dry, 
as she only of all human comforters can, the 
streaming tears. Where man’s hard nature and 
wise but chilly counsels would but make grief 
more intense, woman’s loving spirit and words 
of simple-hearted kindness have often assuaged 
its bitterness, and she gently wiped those tears 
away. 

In a recent number of a widely circulated pe- 
riodical an instance of this power of woman is 
narrated. A Christian lady, living in one of 
our large cities, was passing a gin-palace just 
as the barkeeper was thrusting a young man 
into the street. Perceiving him to be very 
young, but haggard and excited, she laid her 
hand upon his arm and spoke in a gentle, loving 
voice, asking him what was the matter. He 
started and turned quickly around, became paler 
than before, and trembled from head to foot. 
He surveyed the lady for a moment, and then 
said with a sigh, “I thought it was my mother’s 
voice, it sounded so strangely like it; but she 
has been dead for many years.” <A short con- 
versation followed, which comprised a confes- 
sion of sin and degradation on his part, and 
some tender and encouraging counsel on hers, 
as she told him of God’s love. By this time 
the door of her house had been reached, and 
they parted. 

A few years after a stranger called on this 
worthy woman; at first she did not recognize 
him, but he soon made himself known as the 
person whom she had that evening accosted. 
From that hour he had changed his course ; he 
repented of his sins and returned to God, and 
from being a degraded profligate became a pros- 
perous and happy man. *The lady’s words on 
becoming acquainted with the result of her 
simple effort are beautiful and suggestive: 
“Thank God! I never dreamed there was such 








power in a few kind words; and surely ever | 
after this I shall take more pains to speak them | 
to all the sad and suffering ones I meet in the | 


walks of life.’ And will any Christian woman 
say, “I will not soothe the sorrows of the all 
but broken heart; I will not use for the benefit 
of my stricken sister, or my bowed-down brother, 
that loving and sympathizing nature with which 
God has gifted me ?” 

Nor must Christian women forget that the 
peculiar position of esteem and respect which 
they hold in Christianized society, is a talent 
which may be used for the glory of Him whose 
Gospel has secured it. Though physically 
weaker than men, and less courageous, perhaps, 
to meet dangers and oppositions, yet they have 
an abundant compensation for this in the respect 
and courtesy that nearly all men and women 
yield to virtuous womanhood. They can go 
without fear of insult or repulse where men 
could not. Boisterous and rude men, reckless 
and abandoned women, are accustomed to hush 
their riot and conceal their wickedness in the 
presence of the true woman, and will receive 
from her with respect, rebukes and entreaties to 
a better life, when these are given in the true 
Christian spirit. Doors that are insolently 
closed in the face of Christian men, will be re- 
spectfully left open for the entrance of the pious 
female on her errand of good. Statements and 
exhortations, tracts and books, will be quietly 
received from the hands of a woman, that would 
be denied or debated, refused or thrown aside 
when offered by men. Surely this power and 
influence is not conferred upon woman to be 
exercised merely in the home, or to exhaust 
itself with the politeness and courtesies of so- 
cial life. 

Women must remember, too, that a large 
share of this outside work of the Church must 
be done in the omes of the people, where the 
female visitor will find the wife and mother and 
the children much more frequently than the 
husband; and in these will find an audience on 
which she can have a more gentle, subtile, and 
persuasive influence than man could have. The 
wearied wife, the anxious mother, the lonely 
woman, often feeling that she is forgotten by 
the world and neglected by the Church, will 
open her heart and life to the gentle Christian 
woman that has taken the trouble to visit her. 
She can talk to this female visitor as she can 
not to the pastor or the missionary; she has a 
listener who can understand her and sympa- 
thize with her, who is familiar with peculiarities 
of temperament and frailties of disposition of 
which a man can know but little. We often 
think that the hearts of women must sometimes 
really yearn to hear Christ declared by woman’s 
lips, to catch the inspiration in all its delicacy 
from a woman’s heart. Her acquaintance with 
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the workings of the female mind, and with the 
circumstances in which her sisters are placed, 
gives her in these homes a vast advantage over 
the visitations of men. 

But we need not pursue these thoughts fur- 
ther. Many more elements of special adapta- 
tion in the character and circumstances of wo- 
man, to fit her for eminent success in personal 
efforts to save souls and extend the benefits of 
the Gospel to the masses, will occur to the 
reader. We are sure society has no greater 
ally in the cause of civilization and Christianity 
than that of a woman, true to the innate tender- 
ness and purity of her sex, going forth with a 
cultivated intellect and a sanctified heart, to be 
a blessing not only in her own home, and by 
the example of a holy life in the Church, but to 
teach to others and in other homes the invalua- 
ble lessons of a living Christianity. Whether 
male or female, let us work with all our might 
for Him who has redeemed us, and who will 
publicly and richly reward his devoted and faith- 
ful servants. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
BRIEF description of the parsonage must 
not be omitted, as it was a frequent resort 
for the Wilder family, and almost a home for 
some of the children. It was erected by Mr. 
Cushing, who, in doing it, was obliged to involve 
himself still more deeply in debt. 

Situated on the eastern slope of the hill, 
about sixty rods from the meeting-house, it was 
under its very wings. It contained a good-sized 
front room, with a square entry on its side. 
Back of this parlor was the kitchen, leading 
into the cheese-room, and a rough well-room 
where water was drawn by a wheel with a 
bucket and weight, and where the cheese-press 
and meal-chest were kept. In one corner of 
the kitchen was the old-fashioned dresser, with 
its rows of pewter plates and platters, bowls 
and basins. Underneath was a small cup- 
board, with a drawer beside it for towels and 
table-cloths, while on a low shelf stood the 
wooden bowl and tray, and the milk-pails. The 
pleasant south window was furnished with a 
seat, which, by lifting, revealed a catch-all. 

Over the kitchen was the study, used also as 
a sleeping-room by the parents. A small, steep 
Staircase from the front entry gave space for a 
little chamber above it, about as large as that 
made ready for Elisha by the good Shunamite. 
Here were lodged the prophets, whether on an 
exchange or a journey. For, in those times, 





every minister kept a free tavern, and felt 
slighted if a brother minister passed through 
town without calling on him. And such calls 
meant entertainment for man and beast. 

A single instance illustrates the freedom of 
this ministerial intercourse. A clergyman of 
some idiosyncrasies stopped while on a journey 
at a clerical brother’s, and on beirig helped from 
the chaise laconically remarked, “ Have come 
from New Haven; horse tired ; hay, oats, water ; 
want some dinner ; stay thirty-five minutes.” 

For all their guests Mr. and Mrs. Cushing 
had a hearty welcome. Yet, as there was no 
market, and no butcher to make his weekly or 
semi-weekly rounds, it sometimes taxed the good 
woman’s wits to provide for them. In the Win- 
ter, indeed, she could do very well, for every 
body killed his own beef and pigs, packing 
down the roasting pieces in snow, and pre- 
paring a good supply of sausages and hams. 
But there were seasons when the larder was 
empty, and the eggs had all been used, and the 
chickens would n’t be caught, or couldn’t be 
spared for cooking. How, under such circum- 
stances, the minister’s wife was able to improvise 
an inviting meal was best known to herself. 

The good old-fashioned brown bread, made 
of rye and Indian meal, was at that time the 
staple article—the very staff of life. As there 
was no such thing known as purchasing a barrel 
of flour, wheat bread was a great rarity. The 
common breakfast and supper consisted of brown 
bread and milk, with the addition, in their sea- 
son, of berries and baked apples. In Winter 
the milk was thinned with water, and then thick- 
ened with Indian meal, into which wholesome 
porridge brown crusts were crumbed. For din- 
ner, the famous bean porridge, with as many 
variations set to it as to the tune of “Old 
Hundred,” was a frequent and favorite dish. 
What would our epicures say to such fare? 

But to come back to the parsonage. Ascend- 
ing the stairs we mount through a scuttle to the 
roof, where Mr. Cushing, in his love for natural 
scenery, had extemporized a cupola by placing 
seats against the chimney, with a railing round 
them for protection. And here, on his house- 
top, he could at eventide, like the patriarchs, 
retire for meditation. It must have been a very 
Pisgah to him, from which the goodly land, so 
full of promise for the future, spread itself out 
in all its beauty and grandeur. His eye could 
wander over the simple dwellings scattered upon 
the hill-sides, and look down into the quiet 
church-yard where rested so many of his fold. 

On a clear Sunday morning, what a charming 
view was presented! As far as his vision could 
reach, he might discern the members of his 
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flock, some walking and some on horseback, 
centering toward the long hill. Group after 
group they approach its foot, and begin to 
“ascend into the hill of the Lord.” What a 
pleasant sight to watch their progress, and to 
note one and another familiar form and face as 
they leisurely file by and dismount at the stone 
horse-block ! 
CHAPTER V. 

In the earlier days of the settlement the few 
children that belonged to it were so scattered 
that very little was done in the way of schooling. 
Thus their chief opportunities for mental im- 
provement were the weekly preaching, the Sun- 
day evening catechism round the family fireside, 
and a quarterly catechising by the minister. 

Before the day of Thomas, however, the dis- 
trict school system had got under weigh, so 
that the advantages for study were a little more 
extended. But the children were set to work 
at so early an age that their school opportunities 
were necessarily very limited. When seven or 
eight, the boys were put to all sorts of farm 
work, while the girls learned to card wool for 
the spinner, wind quills for the weaver, and 
finally to spin and weave themselves. They 
were also set to feeding pigs, raking hay, and 
milking cows. Thus, long before they were 
out of their childhood, they had begun life in 
earnest. 

Like other lads of his age, Thomas attended 
school about four months during the year—six 
or eight weeks in the Summer, and the same in 
Winter—at other times working on the farm. 
As his father’s house happened to stand midway 
between two school-houses, and the terms some- 
times varied in the season of year, he and his 
brothers occasionally had a double opportuhity 
for schooling. Caleb, the second son of Deacon 
Wilder, sometimes taught both schools—of 
whom a brother says, “ He had the best faculty 
of any of my teachers of making his scholars 
progress understandingly and agreeably.” 

The late Hon. Samuel Appleton, of Boston, 
was another of the teachers in this rural town, 
and to this day is carefully preserved a book 
which he gave as a premium to a little girl for 
keeping at the head of her spelling class. But 
Caleb Wilder, who taught for twenty years, con- 
tinuing in the business till his death, was not 
only a teacher of high reputation, but the fa- 
vorite one in that region. Successful in all 
branches, he excelled in mathematics, and had 
great skill in getting his pupils over fractions— 
that Pons Asinorum to many a child. 

He was also a remarkable disciplinarian. In 
Hubbardston, a neighboring settlement, was a 
school notorious for its insurrections and its 








victories over successive pedagogical dynas- 
ties. As a last resort the select men sent for 
Caleb Wilder, who, without hesitation, accepted 
the proposal. On Monday morning he entered 
the school-room, and quietly took his place at 
the desk, upon which lay his scepter, in the 
form of an ominous ferule ten feet long. A tall 
man, and of uncommon size, there he sat erect, 
in his broad, white neckcloth, his hand resting 
on his scepter, and his keen black eyes fastened 
on those riotous boys only waiting their oppor- 
tunity for a rebellious sortie. But they did not 
find it. The whole forenoon the “master” 
steadily eyed that mutinous mass. By that time 
the battle was over. The insurgents were effect- 
ually quelled, and in the afternoon all parties 
were ready to go to work. 

Toreturn to Ashburnham. The school-house 
was built of rough planks, with gaping cracks 
between, the inside, however, being ceiled with 
planed boards. Here, on long, hard benches, 
and in a room only twenty-five feet by twenty- 
eight, were crammed seventy or eighty children. 
Here they read, wrote, spelled from the old 
Webster Spelling-Book, and ciphered out of 
Pike’s Arithmetic. And here, on Saturday 
mornings, they studied out of the ancient 
Primer, solacing themselves in the midst of 
those hard-to-be-committed answers in the 
Shorter Catechism, with frequent furtive glances 
at those memorable pictures of John Rogers at 
the stake, and Christ, the youth, and the devil. 

Thomas, fifteen years younger than Caleb, 
was one of his scholars. He was tall for his 
age, with a full face and a bright, black eye. 
He wore a blue-checked woolen frock and pants, 
the frock coming down to the waist, and tied in 
front by the ends. His standing shirt collar was 
home-made, and worn without any neck-tie. To 
complete his attire was a peaked, high-crowned 
woolen hat, with thick cowhide shoes. Of an 
enthusiastic temperament, he was a wide-awake 
boy, a little self-willed and headstrong; and 
with something of the not unusual boyish pro- 
pensity to fancy himself wiser than the men 
who can render a reason. 

Thomas was a leader in all the games of that 
day, wrestling-matches, pitching quoits, base- 
ball, and goat—a running contest, extending, 
sometimes, a quarter of a mile in circuit. But 
in the busy farming season the boys found very 
little time for such sports. 

The recreations with which the young people 
lightened their labor were few and simple. The 
evening spelling school, with choice of sides, 
in which there was ample margin for fun, as 
well as opportunity for the boys to wait upon 
the girls home, was a great favorite. The sing- 
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ing school was also an arrangement combining 
the agreeable with the useful, while quilting- 
parties were both common and popular. To 
these, in the evening, there was often the ap- 
pendage of dancing, not any of the modern 
Germanized round dancing, but the old-fash- 
ioned quadrilles. As then conducted, the good 
people considered this amusement more refined 
and less questionable than redeeming forfeits, 
with which latter they would certainly have 
classed the modern very doubtful game of Co- 
penhagen. Mrs. Cushing allowed her children 
occasionally to attend a dancing-party, but on 
the condition of their returning home soon after 
ten, the hour when moderns are about com- 
mencing their high times. It must not be 
forgotten that dame Fashion had not then in- 
troduced her seductive waltzes, with her excep- 
tionable styles of dress and her midnight hours. 
If good people had not surrendered this amuse- 
ment into her hands, who can say how much 
evil might not have been avoided? 

Another gathering, not wholly unlike our mod- 
ern “bees,” might be classed among the amuse- 
ments of that day. After the sheep were 
sheared, and their wool picked, a knot of girls 
would come together of an afternoon, and with 
coarse cards would break up the wool prepara- 
tory to its being carded into rolls for spinning. 
As the people depended for so much of their 
clothing on their sheep, this proved a profitable 
gathering, not unlike the husking parties, which 
were also common and very pleasant. 

Mr. Cushing was of a genial nature and fond 
of society; and he and his wife entered warmly 
into the feelings of the people. The parsonage 
doors were always open to any of the flock. In 
the description, one of its rooms was omitted— 
the front chamber, which remained unplastered 
for years. It was occupied by the spinning- 
wheels and loom—then an integral part of every 
household—and also as a sleeping-room for the 
boys. 

But over and above these secular uses, it was 
appropriated to the important Sunday use of 
Deacon Wilder and his family during the noon 
intermission. Any body who has looked into a 
room after being in the possession of boys, can 
easily imagine how busy those female hands 
must have been in putting the chamber in order. 
A pitcher of cider, at that time the common 
drink, and in Winter a fire, completed the prep- 
arations for the Sunday guests, a labor of love 
for which Mr. Wilder never forgot to make some 
adequate return. 

At the same time a glowing fire was kept in 
the kitchen, which was open for any of the par- 
ish to come and eat their lunch, and replenish 


their foot-stoves. At Dr. Lowe’s, and other 
houses near by, was the same hospitable ar- 
rangement. 

The Deacon’s horses, with his sleigh—a 
chaise he never owned—were left in the meet- 
ing-house sheds, -while he and his family as- 
cended into that pleasant upper room made 
ready for them. And there, among the spin- 
ning-wheels and looms, with his wife and chil- 
dren around him, the good man spent the Sun- 
day noon, eating lunch, talking over the sermon, 
reading the Bible, and questioning the children. 

One can not help wondering whether such a 
restless lad as Thomas could be so toned down 
and kept under that there would be no outbreak 
or effervescence of the boyish nature. Would 
not his aching fingers, in spite of parental ad- 
monition, somehow or other, get entangled 
among the spinning-wheels? And on a Sum- 
mer Sabbath, we can imagine him before the 
open window listening to the robins, and long- 
ing to break away from the oppressive stillness 
and ramble among the graves, whose head- 
stones he can easily discern. 

We can picture him on a week-day strolling 
with the parsonage children over that pleasant 
“ burying-ground,” gazing on the fair landscape, 
and listening to the music of birds and waters. 
We can see him in his quick, eager way going 
from grave to grave, spelling out the names on 
the stones with their quaint inscriptions, and 
wondering whether the remarkable heads cut 
out upon them were an image of those who lay 
below. 

Two little stones often attracted his steps, 
bearing the names of Caleb and Ephraim 
Wilder, who had been called home in infancy. 
Near these was the grave of his beloved mother, 
beside which he must have had many serious 
thoughts and speculations, too, as children will; 
how his angel-mother looked; whether she 
could see him; what sort of a place heaven 
might be; how far up in the sky it was, and how 
people get to it. At such times thoughts of his 
tender mother would come over him like a holy 
benediction. 

CHAPTER VI. 


Let us take a glance at Deacon Wilder’s 
homestead on some Winter evening. The snow 
is rapidly falling, while the wind as rapidly piles 
it up in drifts around the house, giving further 
token of his presence by a general clatter of 
windows and rattling of doors. But this blus- 
tering outside only makes the scene within, by 





contrast, more cheerful and attractive. Yet you 
/see there no elegantly furnished, brilliantly 
| lighted apartments. No glowing tapestry, no 
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ingrained or even rag-carpet, not even a painted 
floor greets your eyes. 

It was the fashion of those days to scour the 
floors till they were of a snowy whiteness, and 
then sprinkle them with fine, damp sand, mark- 
ing it carefully with a broom when dry, like the 
herring-bone in quilts, or after some other fan- 
tastic pattern. On these bare floors you would 
find here and there a round braided mat and a 
hearth-rug braided, or made with fine strips of 
colored rags filled in so as to represent animals 
or flowers, this being the kind of worsted-work 
then in vogue. 

The huge logs burning in the broad fire-place 
diffused a genial warmth through the large 
kitchen—often used as the family sitting-room— 
and send fire-elves dancing all over the ceiling 
and the white sanded floor. In one corner 
stands the spinning-wheel at which Dorothy, 
the namesake of the dear departed, is the pre- 
siding genius. Mrs. Wilder is putting patches 
on the knees of some homespun trousers, while 
Beulah is busily braiding a mat out of colored 
rags, and at the same time studying geography. 
The father, having laid down some tocls he has 
been tinkering, has tilted back his chair with 
his face from the fire. With eager expectation 
he is just unfolding The Centinel, his weekly 
paper—for dailies were not so much as dreamed 
of then. The light shines full upon the little 
sheet as he carefully peruses it from beginning 
to end, now and then reading some item aloud. 

Of his small regiment of boys some are ci- 
phering and some knitting, while Nahum, one 
of the elders among them, is absorbed in a new 
book—for the good parson has succeeded in 
starting a town library, and this volume is one 
of the first-fruits. On a low stool near the fire- 
side is Sarah, the youngest daughter, while 
Tommy, with head thrown back and arms 
crossed, stands before her spelling his lesson. 

All this is going on in the light of a grand, 
old fashioned kerosene ; to-wit, a blazing pitch 
pine-knot, which illumines the room like a chan- 
delier. All are wide awake. Nor is Thomas a 
whit behind the rest, early exhibiting his full 
share of Wilder grit. Though Sally often trips 
him up in his words, the confident, self-satisfied 
air with which, in his quick, impulsive fashion, 
he spells one after another, his monosyllables, 
dissyllables, and trisyllables is not at all dimin- 
ished. ° 

The busy hours fly swiftly till, at length, the 
tall clock in the corner strikes nine. At this 
signal all lay aside their work, while Sarah 
brings the family Bible to her father. He reads 
from it “in course,” after which they stand rev- 
erently behind their chairs, while he renders 





thanks for the blessings of the day and com- 
mends his household to the protecting care of 
Heaven. The farsnip candles are now lighted, 
not by a match, or from a tinder-box even, 
which was an after refinement, but by blowing a 
coal held for the purpose with the tongs. Then 
armed with a lantern the deacon and one of his 
elder boys plowed their way through the snow- 
drifts into the barn to replenish the empty cribs. 
And so the day closes—the busy, cheerful day. 

Whatever advantages we may possess over 
our fathers, the superiority is clearly not all on 
our side. They could teach us many a useful 
lesson which we sadly need to learn. If they 
toiled hard for their daily bread, some of their 
children toil as hard in a far poorer service, as 
bondmen and women to time-killing, money- 
devouring Fashion—a capricious mistress who 
never allows her subjects a single moment of 
ease. And whoever dare demur at her despot- 
ism, against such a thousand clamorous tongues 
are ready to cry, “They are out of fashion !” 
They might almost as well be out of the world. 

Is it certain, then, that all our vaunted prog- 
ress is so much clear gain? Our fathers 
needed no anti-tobacco apostles, for smoking 
was almost entirely unknown, and, though 
chewing was very much the fashion with the 
boys, yet it was nothing stronger than hem- 
lock or spruce-gum that they used. At some 
of the fatherly customs, however, we are con- 
strained to demur, and most emphatically at the 
daily use of rum, the little ones being allowed 
to participate, especially in the sugar at the bot- 
tom of the glass. But in all justice it must be 
said that they had little experience of the conse- 
quences of such a habit, and, therefore, sinned 
ignorantly. And, though they suffered their 
boys to frequent taverns and other places of 
public resort, yet we must remember that the 
rowdyism and profanity now characterizing such 
places were then unknown. 

Notwithstanding his father’s upright and 
godly life, which was a constant incentive to 
good, Thomas, like other boys, especially those 
of his impulsive nature, needed close looking 
after. Certainly he was not one of those saintly 
children of unspotted garments, whose biogra- 
phies we read with the wonder whether they 
were really begotten in the image of our father 
Adam. 

And if not a gracious, neither was he a pre- 
cocious child, or intellectually, in any way re- 
markable. The most that can be said of him 
at that time is that he was a through and 
through dey, a good scholar indeed, and fond 
of his books, but also brimful of oxygen and 
mischief—one that needed a strong, firm, pa- 
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rental hand—just such as the Heavenly Father 
had given for his guidance. Alas! that this 
prop must be so soon removed ! 

His tenth year approached, and Spring was 
smiling on the hill-sides. Full of his early 
vigor, Mr. Wilder, with his boys’ help, had 
plowed his ground, and was getting in his 
seeds. On the eighth of May, being the Sab- 
bath, he attended church all day, as usual, 
taking his accustomed nooning at the min- 
ister’s. After the second service he returned 
home, and entered his own dwelling, not sus- 
pecting that the Silent Shadow was also cross- 
ing his threshold. In the evening he heard his 
children recite their Catechism, talked over the 
sermons of the day, prayed with his family, 
bade them good-night, and retired to sleep. 

He never woke on earth. It was the glorious 
morning of the Celestial Land that broke on his 
dazzled vision : 


O! the sweetness of awaking in that “land of pure delight !”” 
O! the fullness of the glory bursting on thy ravished sight ! 


But what a blow to his large household! To 
the town also, as well as the Church, it was an 
overwhelming loss. And Mr. Cushing’s family, 
to whom, by his constant little acts of kindness 
and sympathy, for so many years he had greatly 
endeared himself, felt the bereavement most 
keenly as that of a warm personal friend, as 
well as an efficient officer of the Church. 

The funeral services were in the meeting- 
house. Borne on the shoulders of loving neigh- 
bors and friends, that cold form is carried slowly 
up the long hill, past the upper chamber where 
he had spent so many holy Sabbath hours, into 
the old sanctuary, where he had so often offici- 
ated at the sacred supper. After the last rites 
had been performed, and the last look taken, 
they bore him into the church-yard, and there, 
by the side of his beloved Dorothy, the wife of 
his youth, they laid him down—ashes to ashes, 
dust to dust. 


Upon the gray slab marking his grave was | 


inscribed the following: 
Sacred to the Memory of 
SAMUEL WILDER, Esq., 


Who, after discharging with fidelity the duties resulting from 
the several characters and relations in which he acted 
in Church and State, to the inexpressible grief and 
surprise of his family and friends, suddenly 
expired, May gth, 1798, 

Aged 59. 


Hear what the voice from Heav’n proclaims 
For all the pious dead. 
Sweet is the savor of their names, 
And soft their sleeping bed. 
They die in Jesus, and are bless’d. 
How kind their slumbers are, 
From sufferings and from sins released, 
And freed from every snare! 
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“THERE, Madge, it is finished now !” 

Mrs. Hermon unconsciously drew a long, 
tired breath, as she laid down her work upon 
the rickety table, and leaned her aching head 
on her hand. 

“Done, mamma, already! O, I-am so glad !” 

It was the cheeriest little voice in the world 
that answered— 

“Then Ill light the coals right away, and 
fill the kettle, for you are to have a cup of 
tea, mamma—a real cup, strong and hot—and 
I’ll stop at the baker’s for a fresh loaf, and 
we ’ll have a splendid supper, won’t we, ‘ Bob 
o’ Link?” 

Little Rob, the three-years-old baby, clapped 
his chubby hands and broke into a gieeful shout. 
A bright flame leaped up in the rusty grate, and 
threw its rosy glow over the little figure bend- 
ing before it. Whatever stray beams of warmth 
and brightness wandered into the poor room 
always sought out Madge, as if she were akin 
to them, and played lovingly about her, as the 
fire-light did now. And not one was ever lost, 
I fancy, for she treasured them all in her little, 
warm heart, and sent them out again into the 
darkness of many a long day, when her mother 
was too ill to sew, and the wee “ Bob o’ Link” 
fretted with cold and hunger—such a neat, 
home-like little figure—such deft, willing hands ! 
It was wonderful. how much they could accom- 
plish, for Madge was only eight years old. She 
was ready to go out now; but, as she stood 
with her basket on her arm and her hand upon 
the door-latch, little Robbie sprang to catch her 
skirt. 

“Let Robbie go too, please, sister !” 

Madge looked down into the pleading baby- 
face— 

“T think I might take him, mamma,” she 
said thoughtfully, “it is so early yet, and Rob- 
bie can really walk quite fast—almost as fast as 
I, the darling !” 

“You would not lose him, Madge? 
streets are so crowded ?” 

“Lose him? O no, mamma! How could 
I? And he will hold my hand tight, won’t you, 
Bob o’ Link ?” 

So the red scarf was wound about the chubby 
neck, and the outgrown hat crushed down over 
the bright curls, and after being held a moment 
at arm’s length, and then snatched back to 
be half smothered with kisses, the baby was 
pronounced quite ready. 

“An’ it’s after takin’ out the baby that ye 
are?” said the Irish washer-woman, who lived 
at the end of the hall. “Be careful of ’im, 
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the darlint! May the howly mother bless his 
bright eyes and his cheeks, that mind me of 
the roses in my mother’s garden at Inverary !” 

The lame tailor, on the second floor, sat sew- 
ing in his open door, with his crutches beside 
him. He stopped whistling “Auld Lang Syne” 
when he saw Madge, and called to her in a 
cheerful voice. A little rose-tree, a marvel of 
buds and blossoms, stood in a broken pot, upon 
the dusty window-sill. The poor tailor had 
neither wife nor child, and he loved the plant 
as if it had been human—yet he rose quickly, 
and swinging himself across the room, he cut 
off, with his great shears, the loveliest blossom 
of all, and put it in the little girl’s hand. Madge 
could not speak for ecstasy; and, indeed, he 
would not have let her, for he tossed a bright 
penny to Robbie, and shut the door—he could 
bear any thing better than thanks. 

“How kind every body is ¥’ thought Madge, 
as she helped Robbie carefully down the long 
flights of stairs, leading from the heart of the 
noisy, crowded tenement-house into the street, 
more noisy and crowded still. 

A gentleman and lady were passing, just as 
the two children emerged from the street-door. 
The lady stopped to look at Robbie— 

“What a lovely child!” she said. “Why, 
William, he would be as sweet as our Jamie, 
if he were dressed !” 

At first Madge colored with pleasure; but 
the last words made her lip tremble. She 
glanced at the little frock, which she had 
thought so fresh and clean, and somehow, 
she could see nothing now but a net-work 
of patches—the little boot-toes were stubbed 
through, the scarlet scarf faded, the hat so 
small and worn. But the cloud lasted only a 
moment— 

“ Nothing could make him any prettier to me 
than he is now,” she said to herself, and the 
old sunshine came back to her eyes. 

Robbie was enraptured at the scenes of the 
street—he shouted with delight at the horses 
and carriages and the gay dresses of the ladies, 
and wanted to stop so often before the bright, 
shop-windows, that Madge had hard work to 
get him along at all. She was quite tired out 
by the time they reached the baker’s shop, on 
their way home. There were many customers, 
and the children stood a long time, waiting 
their turn to be served: Robbie grew im- 
patient, but Madge held his hand firmly. At 
last, just as the baker’s boy had given her the 
bread, and was changing her money, she felt 
the little, fat fingers slip from her grasp—at 
the same instant two or three people crowded 


against her, and barred up her way to the door— | 





“Robbie ! Robbie !” she screamed, trying to 
push herself through— 

“Here, you little gal!” shouted the baker’s 
boy, quite roughly—the people were hurrying 
him so—“if you want your change at all, take 
it now!” 

Madge was in despair—she could not go 
home without the money to the poor, tired 
mother, who had toiled so hard for it, and the 
baby took such short steps—she could over- 
take him in an instant—so she sprang back 
to catch the change, and then rushed breath- 
lessly out. There—quite up the street—how 
could he have run so fast and far ?—was Rob- 
bie’s scarlet signal flying in the breeze, and 
the fat legs playing like drum-sticks under the 
short skirt. Madge ran with all her strength, 
but the people jostled her in passing; and as 
she reached the corner, with Robbie just ahead, 
she tripped, and fell violently upon the pave- 
ment. She was up again in an instant, regard- 
less of pain, but the baby had disappeared. 
She gazed wildly up and down—all in vain. 
There were so many ways—any one of which 
he might have taken—and.O! the crowded 
crossings, the trampling feet of the horses! 
Madge shook from head to foot, and a wail of 
agony forced itself up and died on her white 
lips. She ran aimlessly along, plying every 
one she met with piteous questions. Some 
shook her off frowning, others answered kindly 
enough, but not one could help her, until at 
last a news-boy, with a great package of papers 
under his arm, stopped to listen to her eager 


appeal. 
“Was it a mighty little chap, with kinky hair, 
and a red streamer ?” . 


“O yes, yes!” gasped Madge. 

“Well, I reckon he went up there ”—with a 
jerk of his thumb in the direction of a broad 
stair-case opening on the street, just in advance 
of the place where they were standing. 

Madge flew up as if on wings. There was a 
broad hall, with doors opening from it on each 
side—she rapped at the firstone. Poor Madge! 
the beating of her heart was almost as loud as 
her knock— 

“Come in!” said somebody’s pleasant voice ; 
and she threw open the door—a pleasant, airy 
room, bright with softly-tinted sunshine, pieces 
of unframed canvas, with their faces turned 
aggravatingly from curious gazers, some pic- 
tures and sketches on the walls, an easel, with 
a half-finished painting, brusheg, paint-dishes 
and crayons scattered upona table. But Madge 
had no eyes for all these—she saw only her lost 
darling, not one curl of his brown head harmed. 
A tall, kindly-faced gentleman, in an artist’s 
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blouse, held the little runaway on his knee, 
while the small tongue was running as merrily 
as ever in the narrow room at home. 

“O, Bob o’ Link!” sobbed Madge, and she 
sunk down upon her knees and buried her face 
in the baby’s patched frock. By and by she 
lifted her head, the tears still trembling on her 
long, dark lashes, Robbie’s soft arms wreathed 
about her neck, and his dewy lips raining re- 
pentant kisses on her cheek. The pair of artist 
eyes that looked on caught inspiration at the 
sight. It is doubtful if any one—even Madge’s 
own mother—had ever seen before how wholly 
beautiful she was. There was the rippling hair, 
with its wonderful tints of golden-brown, the 
exquisitely rounded forehead delicately traced 
with violet veins, the faultless features, the 
fathomless dark eyes bent on her recovered 
treasure, and informing and vitalizing all her 
face, the marvelous expression of love and joy 
heightened by the effect of sorrow, the childish 
type of that which the face of Mary might have 
worn when “a sword pierced through her soul.” 

At the opening of the Spring exhibition a 
picture hung upon the walls of the academy. 
It illustrated no grand theme, mythical or his- 
torical; it was no marvel of skillfully managed 
lights and shadows—only the simple, unpre- 
tentious portraiture of two child faces. Yet the 
love and faith with which the artist had painted 
looked from the canvas, straight through all 
the obscurations of years and conventionalities, 
to the very hearts of all who saw. And so it 
happened that the crowd passed by the studied 
attitudes and gorgeous coloring of many another 
painter, to learn of this one which spoke thus 
to the best in every man, elucidating the divine 
possibilities of humanity, in the face of one of 
those of whom Christ said, “Of such is the 
kingdom of heaven.” 

One day a stranger strolled from picture to 
picture along the corridor—a lonely man, who, 
having left his native land in his boyhood, came 
back, laden with the gold of a foreign El Dorado, 
to find himself forgotten and unknown, with 
only the mirage of remembered home and love 
to mock his longing heart. Suddenly, before 
the modest canvas, he stopped as if arrested 
by an electric shock. Invisible fingers out of 
the unreturning past were pulling at his heart- 
Strings. Bending the long grass of the sighing 
Summer meadows, picking brown nuts through 
the flaming Autumn woods, his little dark-eyed 
sister held his hand once more. Surely it was 
she, the same, unchanged, who smiled a good- 
by through her tears so long ago. Stronger 
and stronger the strange conviction grew upon 





him. It must be her face; no mere artist fancy 
could have painted it. He went away, but the 
picture haunted his dreams. At last, driven by 
an impulse not to be resisted, he sought out the 
artist’s studio, and heard the slender story, 
which was all he had to tell of his child-models. 

“Be quiet, Robbie darling! Mamma’s head 
is so much worse. Sit down in your little chair, 
and sister will tell you about ‘the three little 
kittens.’ ” 

“No, no, sister; Robbie do n’t want a story ; 
Robbie so hungry !” 

Poor little Madge! She tried hard to smile, 
but something in her throat choked her, and 
her voice died out in a great sob. Through all 
this long week of her mother’s illness her heart 
had not failed before. There was a heavy step 
in the hall—somebody knocked at the door. 

“It’s Mr. Eastman for the rent!” thought 
Madge, and her heart gave a wild throb of 
terror. Robbie opened the door. A gentleman 
stood there—not Mr. Eastman after all. 

“ Are you little Madge Hermon?” he asked, 
his eyes wandering around the bare room. His 
voice aroused the sick woman from her light 
slumber. She raised herself upon her arm, 
listening with an air of piteous perplexity, as 
if to some sound very far away. 

“Yes, I am Madge,” answered the little girl, 
“and this is Robbie—poor mamma is very sick,” 
with a glance toward the bed. 

“Where am I?” murmured the mother, with 
the glitter of fever in her eyes. “I thought it 
was John calling home the cows from the south 
pasture.” 

The stranger started, and approached the 
couch, gazing intently upon the thin, flushed 
face. Their eyes met, gradually the features 
of the sufferer took on the softer expression 
of returning consciousness. The two hearts 
reached over all the changes of years and for- 
tune and recognized their kinship. 

“John !” 

“ Margaret!” 

That was all. There is no medicine like joy. 

To-night, around their cheerful hearth, a happy 
household gather. The mother’s cheek has 
gained almost the bloom and roundness of her 
lost youth ; around the wandering brother’s heart 
are bound once more the sweet persuasions of 
home and love; Madge and Robbie fulfill their 
sweet, childish promise, in the generous growth 
of youth and maidenhood; among them sits 
sometimes—an honored guest—the artist, from 
whose wall still smiles the picture which first 
brought him certain fame. He will not sell it, 
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for it marks the date of a warmer sympathy 
with the world’s joy and sorrow, and, therefore, 
of a truer consecration to his art. 





EVENING PARTIES. 





VENING parties are doubtless a great in- 

stitution, and according to some people the 
structure of society would be rendered unstable 
were any thing to happen to put an end to the 
due observance of such solemnities. But, like 
other institutions without which we can not 
conceive ourselves existing, evening parties are 
apt to gather about them a species of venerable- 
ness which conduces more to their claims on 
our respect than on our liking. 

There are, indeed, circumstances under which 
we can conceive evening parties to become truly 
charming. The number of people invited must 
not be too large; they must know or must 
desire to know something of each other; there 
must be some topic of interest common to at 
least the larger number of the guests; and, 
above all, there must be no strain upon any 
one to be or appear to be something which he 
or she is not. 

We know, unfortunately, that in the majority 
of evening parties these conditions do not exist. 
People have a large circle of acquaintances to 
whom they owe something in the way of enter- 
tainment; and, heedless of every thing but that 
consciousness, they rush into the giving of an 
evening party. So it happens frequently that a 
number of people are collected who know little 
or nothing of each other, and who do not care 
to know more, who have no interest in common, 
who very rapidly exhaust the weather, and, 
having done this, are at their wits’ end for 
something to say to each other. It is possible 
that people may be thrown together who do 
not agree in any one single subject of liking. 
Books, public amusements, politics, are all mat- 
ters which can not be touched on, unless one 
of the parties be content to be considered pe- 
dantic, and the other intensely ignorant. It is 
not every one who has the tact to find out the 
subject on which his or her interlocutor is az 
fait, and to enter on that with a semblance of 
interest. We do read and hear of people who 
have such all-embracing sympathy; but it very 
seldom indeed falls to pur lot to meet them. 
Besides, we are supposed to go to evening par- 
ties for enjoyment, and the exercise of a very 
large amount of self-denial is not compatible 
with the species of pleasure we expect to accrue 
to us from association with our fellow-creatures. 
We need not only to exercise our faculty of 





admiration of others, but we want to be admired 
a little ourselves. If we are so unfortunate as 
to be thrown among unappreciative people, how 
are we to display those qualities, the possession 
of which is so pleasant to ourselves, and, we 
conceive, ought to be so delightful to other 
people? It is hard, indeed, to have to be a 
social martyr, without any reward of admiration 
accorded to our suffering. 

Miscellaneous evening parties appear to us 
to be a great mistake in so far as the giving of 
pleasure to the guests is concerned. When a 
number of people of varying ages, different pur- 
suits, and uncongenial tastes are thrown to- 
gether, nothing but weariness and a general 
sensation of the vanity of such meetings can 
be looked for. People who will give such par- 
ties are responsible for a greater amount of 
discomfort than is generally imagined. When 
conversation can not be sustained, when music 
is a dreariness, what remains to be done? For 
there are still evening parties in which, by the 
nature of circumstances, these varieties of amuse- 
ment fail, and yet in which something must be 
done to prevent immoderate yawning from be- 
coming too evident. We have had experience 
of such as these ourselves, and it may be writ- 
ten among the things that are to be that we 
shall have experience of them again. We have 
tried hard to be entertained by the smallest of 
small talk, the feeblest of jangling on the piano, 
the mildest of uninteresting games. 

It seems to us that people have no right to 
invite others to meet unless they provide proper 
means of entertainment for them. We can not 
wonder that, in a large number of cases, the 
advent of “refreshments ” constitutes the only 
real enjoyment to be extracted from the meet- 
ing. But a company thus met must look largely 
to themselves for amusement, and not expect 
the host or hostess to be the only agreeable 
person present. 

The French fashion of being “at home” on 
a certain evening presents all the advantage of 
the evening party with none of its drawbacks. 
If one’s friends care to come they come without 
so much ceremony; they stay as long as they 
choose, and they probably are amused because 
they come willingly. 

If, however, this plan does not suit, we would 
recommend to the consideration of givers of 
evening parties the undoubted fact that their 
assemblies would be invested with new charms 
if they were to exercise a judicious amount of 
the principles of selection with regard to affini- 
ties between their guests, and of adaptation of 
amusements to capacities in the.entertainments 
provided for them. 
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THE FIRST-BORN. 








BABE, little babe of my own true wife, Beat, little feet, as hard as ye list, 

Lie you close on your father’s breast— Beat on my breast, little feet ; little fist, 
Flesh of our flesh and life of our life— Strike on my shoulder with palm and wrist ; 

Till I have lulled you to rest. Strike as you dance, keeping time to your dancing, 

Strike, keeping time to your elfin prancing : 

Nay, you will sleep not yet, do you say? Pout, rosy lips, for a kiss and a kiss ; | 
Weary of laughter and weary of play? Kiss, till the face is aglow with your bliss : 
Dance, little bird, upon father’s arm, Push at my brow, tangle my hair : 
Dance like a bough that is tossed in the storm: Gurgle and laugh as you leap in the air— | 


Vout. XXIX.—7* 
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Who is it calls for a kiss from you now? 
Prattle to mother, lay mouth to her brow ; 
Press mother’s face with a tiny palm ; 

Blow on her cheek with breath of balm ; 
Look in her eyes with eyes of mine— 

I have seen hers in your glances shine, 

Seen her smile on your baby-lips, 

Felt her touch in your finger-tips— 

Child of my maiden of lovesome days, 
Child of my dove of the winsome ways, 
Babe, little babe of my own true wife, 

Flesh of our flesh, life of our life! 

Ah, you would go to her bosom, I see? 
Weary of dancing, and weary of me. 

Leap on her breast in a new delight ; 
Stretch little fingers dimpled and white, 
Stretch to me, telling “I love you still ;” 
Smile at me pleadingly, “ Judge me not ill.” 
Nay, for with both is your soul inwove 

With an even joy and an even love. 

Dear, as he sits on thine arm, I feel 

He is clasped in my own; as he lies on thy breast, 
’T is just on miine he lay caressed. 

Mine and thine in woe and in weal, 

Clutch him, and kiss him on brow and on cheek ; 
Pat little limbs that are frail and weak ; 
Sway him and swing him to left and to right, 
Toss him and whirl him, so frail and light, 
Laugh to him, sing to him all the sweet day, 
Play with him, fondle him long as we may. 


For baby-limbs grow strong and stout ; 
And years run by as fleet as wind ; 
And knowledge dawns, and gathering doubt 
Bursts like a storm across the mind ; 
New fancies throng the wakening brain ; 
The soul that long hath blindly lain 
Lapt in a sweet, confiding joy, 
Dependent on the parents’ hands 
That nurse the babe, that lead the boy, 
Awakes, and breaks the straitening bands 
That bind it, feels its inborn power, 
Its splendor, its divinity, 
And in some wild, adventurous hour 
Flings down the dreams of infancy, 
The lessons learnt at nursing knee, 
And claims of God an ampler dower, 
Far-searching, yearning to be free. 
God comfort us when first the eyes, 
The babe’s sweet eyes grown firm and bold, 
Frown on us, and reproaches rise 
To lips that only smiled of old! 
God cheer us, when the soul we hold 
Part of our own two spirits blended, 
Falls off like some dissevered limb, 
And all the light of life grows dim, 
And all life’s bliss of love seems ended ! 


Nay, but, dearest, let us be glad— 
See, the babe laughs, and can we be sad? 
Now when the soul in its tiny shell 
Lies so merry, so gay in our grasp, 
Ours to kiss and ours to clasp, 
Hold him, love him, cherish him well, 








Make him a plaything, a toy of our loves, 
Fresh as a bud in the dew of the groves ; 
Sway him and swing him to left and to right ; 
Toss him and whirl him, so frail, so light ; 
Laugh to him, sing to him, all the sweet day ; 
Fondle him, play with him long as we may ! 





THE FATHER’S HOUSE. 





SOMEWHERE, in that blessed country 
Whose clime is untainted by sin, 


Where the ransomed of earth are gathered, 


Heaven’s beautiful gates within : 


We shall find the spacious building 
Our Savior has gone to prepare, 

With its many, many mansions 
That are held in waiting there. 


But we know it hath foundation 


More firm than the heaven’s blue-scroll, 


That glorious home which beckons 
Forever the human soul. 


Just where, or what the enjoyments 
Prepared for his children may be, 
The Father’s infinite wisdom 
Hath hidden in mystery. 


Only this constant assurance 
We bear on earth’s turbulent tide, 
That there the hungering spirit 
Shall more than be satisfied. 


Ah, many an hour of darkness, 


When the soul has been wrung with pain, 


Till the world’s intense ambitions 
Have sounded their calls in vain : 


By some subtile beam of brightness, 


Dropt down from that home of the blest, 


Has been transformed to a Bethel, 
Where God was manifest. 


And sometimes, even to mortals, 

A marvelous view has been given, 
Of the white-robed angels going 

And coming, twixt earth and heaven. 


O, the heart would faint and falter, 
As it journeyeth toward the skies, 
Except for these revelations 
That gladden our upturned eyes : 


These high and holy communings, 


Which hallow the blackness of night, 


And a glimpse of the bright hereafter, 
So dear to our longing sight. 


Away from all sin and sorrow, 
By the River of Life it stands, 
The Father’s house, with its glory, 
Unsullied by human hands. 


And each nightfall finds us nearer, 
Or farther and farther away, 


From that home, with its many mansions, 


Up in the center of day. 
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THE DEWAN KHASS OF THE GREAT 
MOGULS. 





ae was something remarkably signifi- 
cant in the fact that the magnificent and 
famous Audience Hall of the Moguls should 
sink to ruin with the dynasty which had so long 
adorned it. For nearly three hundred years 
they had shed luster upon each other; but, 
when we remember the crimes which had so 
long cried to heaven for vengeance from the 
polished floor of this Marble Hall, it did seem 
fitting that the Most High, who ruleth in the 
kingdoms of men, in the hour when their judg- 
ment came, should, with the same blow, strike 
down both the Mogul line and their magnificent 
memorial. When their cup of iniquity was full, 
and their hands were red with Christian blood, 
then came the day of vengeance. 

It was my lot to be a witness of this wondrous 
ruin—to behold this imperial head of Oriental 
Mohammedanism, this “ Light of the Faith,” as 
he was designated, sinking into utter ruin and 
darkness, and 

“ Falling like Lucifer, 
Never to rise again.” 

When I reached the Mogul capital of Hindoo- 
stan, in the Autumn of 1856, the Dewan Khass 
was still the center of state and pageantry, and 
its imperial master living in Oriental style on 
his salary of eighteen lakhs of rupees—$go00,000 
gold—per annum. Within one year from that 
day I was in the Dewan Khass quietly reclining 
on the very Crystal Throne—where he used to 
sit in his gorgeous array—to witness his trial, 
and that of his princes and nobles, before a 
military commission of British officers, by whom 
he was condemned to be banished as a felon to 
a foreign shore for the remnant of his miserable 
life, there to subsist on a convict’s allowance 
of $60 per year; and, within a few weeks after, 
when I again visited the once magnificent Dewan 
Khass, I found it despoiled of its glory, its 
marble walls and columns whitewashed, and the 
whole turned into a hospital for sick soldiers! 

Has the world ever witnessed a ruin more 
prompt, more complete, more amazing than this? 

For 856 years the Mohammedan dynasties— 
of whom this wretched old man was the last 
representative—had tried to hold the reins of 
power over India—alien alike in race, language, 
and religion from the people whom they ruled. 
Mahmoud of Ghuznee—a contemporary for five 
years with William the Conqueror—was the 
founder of this line of monarchs, and yet such 
was their character, that when these Jong cen- 
turies of selfish and bigoted misrule were end- 
ing, and this old man was in circumstances that 





might well have evcked compassion and sym- 
pathy from those around him, he was allowed 
to sink out of sight, not only without regret or 
condolence, but amid the expressed sense of 
relief of the race over whom they had domi- 
nated—a people with whom they had ever re- 
fused to amalgamate, whom they had never tried 
to conciliate, and from whom his race never 
realized either loyalty or affection. 

It may be doubted if any royal line on earth 
has had such a sad record to present to the 
historian. Of the sixty-five monarchs who thus 
conquered and ruled India, only twenty-seven 
of the members died a natural death; all the 
rest were either exiled, killed in battle, or assas- 
sinated, while the average length of each reign 
was only eleven years. Truly has it been said, 
“Delhi has been the stage of greatness, men 
the actors, ambition the prompter, and cen- 
turies the audience.” It was my opportunity to 
come in at the close and behold destruction 
drawing the curtain over the scene, and writing 
upon it the realized sentence, and the warning 
to the nations: “Thou shalt break them with a 
rod of iron ; thou shalt dash them in pieces like 
a potter’s vessel. Be wise now therefore, O ye 
kings: be instructed, ye judges of the earth. 
Serve the Lord with fear, and rejoice with 
trembling. Kiss the Son, lest he be angry, and 
ye perish from the way, when his wrath is 
kindled but a little.” 

This was all the more significant, because the 
men by whose instrumentality God wrought out 
his purposes were the very race whose new 
monarchy opened with their own in the tenth 
century; but a race who received the faith, 
which those Mohammedans repelled and per- 
secuted, and who have consequently risen to 
supremacy among the nations; so that, while 
one portion of them rules the New World, the 
other inherits the empire of the fallen Moguls, 
and are there with confidence, expecting that 
the promise of the Almighty shall erelong be 
made as true as his threatenings now consum- 
mated: “ Ask of me, and I shall give thee the 
heathen for thine inheritance, and the uttermost 
parts of the earth for thy possession.” How 
expressively does the history of these goo years 
declare, “ Blessed are all they that put their 
trust in him!” 

True religion was the only thing this guilty 
but magnificent race needed for perpetuity. No 
dynasty ever had a grander opportunity than 
they—a rich land, the sixth of the world’s popu- 
lation, boundless wealth, almost a millennium of 
time for the trial, with a civilization all their 
own, and a splendid cultivated taste which they 
had the will and the ability to gratify to the 
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utmost, as its memorials in Agra and Delhi, 
and elsewhere, attest, to the surprise and delight 
of the traveler and tourist from many lands. 
The Emperor Shah Jehan—A. D. 1627—alone, 
for his portion, laid out in Alipoor the celebrated 
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GARDENS OF SHALIMAR, at a cost of $5,000,- 
ooo. They were about two miles and a half in 
circumference, and were almost like Paradise in 
beauty. He then built the world-renowned Taj 
MAHAL, expending upon it $50,000,000. And 
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THE DEWAN KHASS ; OR, HALL OF AUDIENCE, PALACE OF DELHI, 








he also erected the DEWAN Kuass, the most 
gorgeous Audience Hall in the East. This lat- 
ter we here illustrate. 

This Imperial Hall is a gorgeous accessory 
of the Palace of Delhi. The front opens on a 
large quadrangle, and the whole stands in what 


was once a garden extremely rich and beautiful. 
This unique pavilion rests on an elevated ter- 
race, and is formed entirely of white marble. 
It is one hundred and fifty feet long, and forty 
in breadth, having a graceful cupola at each 
angle. The roof is supported on colonnades of 
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marble pillars. The solid and polished marble 
has been worked into its forms with as much 
delicacy as though it had been wax; and its 
whole surface, pillars, walls, arches, and roof, 
and even the pavement was inlaid with the 
richest, most profuse and exquisite designs in 
foliage and arabasque; the fruits and flowers 
being represented in sections of gems—such as 
amethysts, carnelian, blood-stone, garnet, topaz, 
lapis lazuli, green serpentine, and various col- 
ored crystals. A bordering ran round the walls 
and columns similarly decorated, inlaid with in- 
scriptions in Arabic from the Koran. The whole 
had the appearance of some rich work from the 
loom, in which a brilliant pattern is woven on a 
pure white ground, the tracery of rare and cun- 
ning artists. Purdahs—curtains—of all colors 
and designs hung from the crenated arches on 
the outside to exclude the glare and heat. 
(These purdahs are omitted in the engraving 
for the sake of the interior view.) 

In the center of the hall stood the Zak¢ 
Taous, or Peacock Throne of Shah Jehan, on 
the erection of which Price’s History tells us he 
expended thirty millions sterling —$150,000,000. 
This wondrous work of art was ascended by 
steps of silver, at the summit of which rose a 
massive seat of pure gold, with a canopy of the 
same metal inlaid with jewels. The chief feature 
of the design was a peacock with his tail spread, 
the natural colors being represented by pure 
gems. A vine also was introduced into the 
design, the leaves and fruit of which was of 
precious stones, whose rays were reflected from 
mirrors set in large pearls. Beneath all this 
“glory” sat the great Mogul. 

No wonder that the fame of this wealth and 
extravagance should attract the notice and cu- 
pidity of a man like Nadir Shah, the Persian, 
who, in 1739, invaded Hindoostan, and carried 
off this Peacock Throne among his trophies. 
His estimate of it may be understood from the 
fact, that he had a tent constructed to contain 
it, the outside of which was covered with scar- 
let broadcloth and the inside of violet-colored 
satin, on which birds and beasts, trees and flow- 
ers were depicted in precious stones. On either 
side of the Peacock Throne a screen was ex- 
tended, adorned with the figures of two angels, 
also represented in various-colored gems, Even 
the tent-poles were adorned with jewels, and 
the pins were of massive gold. The whole 
formed a load for several elephants. The gor- 
geous trophy was afterward broken up by Adil 
Shah, the nephew and successor of the captor. 

Its place in the Dewan Khass was afterward 
supplied by another of inferior value, and by the 


Crystal Throne, which the writer saw in 1857. 





Inside of the entrance of the Khass, inscribed 
in black letters upon a slab of alabaster, is the 
Persian couplet, in the hyperbolical language 
of the East, quoted by Moore in his Lalla 
Rookh, 

“If there be an elysium on earth, 
It is this, it is this.’’ 
Moore introduces it in “ The Light of the Ha- 
rem,” where the Emperor Jehangeer and his 
beloved and beautiful Nourmahal, in their visit 
to the Valley of Cashmere, happen to fall in a 
sort of lover’s quarrel, and in the evening she 
veils herself and takes her place among the beau- 
tiful female singers who have come to entertain 
the reclining Emperor—one of these seems dis- 
posed to avail herself of the opportunity to 
attract the wounded and wandering love of Je- 
hangeer in a wrong direction, when the veiled 
Nourmahal, at the pause, strikes her lute and 
sings sweetly : 
“There ’s a bliss beyond all that the minstrel has told, 
When two that are linked in one heavenly tie, 
With heart never changing, and brow never cold, 
Love on through all ills, and love on till they die! 
One hour of a passion so sacred is worth 
Whole ages of heartless and wandering bliss; 


And, O! if there be an elysium on earth, 
It is this, it is this.” < 


Jehangeer’s heart is touched, and there en- 
sues a happy reconciliation. Unfortunately, 
however, for the poet there is an anachronism 
here and a violation of historic truth, as well as 
an inadequate translation, for Shah Jehan, who 
built the Dewan Khass and inscribed the words 
on the slab of alabaster over the entrance, was 
the son of Jehangeer, and it is not likely that 
his father’s wife could quote the words before 
they were composed. Moore’s picture of Je- 
hangeer and Nourmahal is the very reverse of 
what truthful history, corroborated by the per- 
sonal observation of Sir Thomas Roe tells us 
of that cruel sot and his talented but unprin- 
cipled Empress, who could cherish but little 
love for the man that had her noble husband, 
Sheer Afghan, so basely assassinated in order 
to gain possession of her person. 

It is a pity that poetry should be so often 
perverted and its elegancies made to adorn the 
unworthy and the vile. Nevertheless we know 
that “the judgments of God are according to 
truth,” and we see here that no wealth, or power, 
or magnificence, or human adulation can shield 
the guilty when the inevitable hand of the Di- 
vine verdict has come. 

“Elysium” is too European, too Northern, a 
term to express Shah Jehan’s word. But Moore, 
being a Romanist, may have thought it over- 
Biblical for his use, and chose the heathen 
phrase “elysium” in preference to the plain 
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rendering of the word. The inscription runs 
exactly as follows, expressed in English letters : 

“ Ugur Firdousi ba-roo-i-zameen ust, 

Ameen ust, ameen ust, ameen ust.’’ 
And the rendering is: 
“If there be a paradise on the face of the earth, 
This is it, this is it, this is it!” 

(The original Persian may be found quoted by 
Dr. Clarke, in his Commentary on Nehemiah 1, 
verse 8.) ‘ 

In or near Persia was the region of Paradise, 
and the fame of the first garden, planted by 
God on the banks of the Euphrates, lingered 
as a tradition in its own vicinity for 4,000 years 
and led to those imitations of it in their “ para- 
dises.” Most of the invasions of India were 
from the regions of the ancient Eden, and the 
invaders carried with them their ideas of para- 
dise to the land of the Ganges and tried to re- 
produce them there, and this Dewan Khass was 
the central object of the most costly one ever 
planted in India, or perhaps any where else. 

Standing in the midst of it how easy it seemed 
to transport yourself in thought to that similar 
scene mentioned in the book of Esther i, 4, 7, 
where nearly five hundred years before Christ, 
Ahasuerus, the Persian, “who reigned from 
India even unto Ethiopia,” displayed his mag- 
nificence during the seven days’ fast, “in the 
court of the garden of the king’s palace; where 
were white, green, and blue hangings, fastened 
with cords of fine linen and purple to silver 
rings and pillars of marble; the beds [or seats] 
were of gold and silver, upon a pavement of 
red and blue, and white and black marble.” 
(Verses 5 and 6.) 

As Dr. Clarke has remarked, the term para- 
dise “is applied to denote splendid apartments, 
as well as fine gardens; in a word, any place 
of pleasure and delight.” And is not this ex- 
actly. the idea of the paradise described in the 
21st and 22d chapters of Revelation? The 
golden city, with its jasper walls and gates of 
pearl, in the midst of the garden of God, with 
the river of the water of life, clear as crystal, 
and the tree of life yielding her fruit every 
month. 

In speaking of it Jesus says: “In my Father’s 
house are many mansions; I go to prepare a 
place for you:” “They shall walk with me in 
white, for they are worthy:” “To him that over- 
cometh will I give to eat of the Tree of Life 
which is in the midst of the paradise of God.” 
How Oriental are all these thoughts! I have 
seen the princely Asiatic host with his guests 
around him in their white flowing robes, moving 
through his beautiful garden as he entertained 
them with his fellowship, with music and the 





freest use of the bounties around them; and 
the earthly scene has been a vivid image of what 
the heavenly paradise will be to the redeemed 
when they shall find themselves at last in the 
garden of God, with Jesus as their host, having 
the right of entrance to his glorious Audience 
Hall, and the amazing honor of sitting down 
with him upon his sapphire throne, in the pres- 
ence of the host of heaven! Exodus xxiv, 10; 
Ezek. i, 26. 

The crown worn on the head of the great 
Mogul was worthy of the Khass and the throne 
on which he sat. It was made by the great 
Akbar, in the fashion of that worn by the Per- 
sian kings, and was of extraordinary beauty and 
magnificence. It had twelve points, each sur- 
mounted by a diamond of the purest water, 
while the central point terminated in a single 
pearl of extraordinary size—the whole, including 
many valuable rubies, being estimated at a cost 
equivalent to £2,070,000 sterling, or $10,350,000. 
Add one thing more, the Koo-2-oor diamond, 
on his brow, and you have the Mogul “in all 
his glory,” as he sat on the Peacock Throne in 
his Dewan Khass, surrounded by Mohammedan 
princes, by turbaned and jeweled rajahs, amid 
splendor which only “the gorgeous East” could 
furnish, and the fame of which seemed to the 
poor Courts of Europe of that day like a tale 
of the Arabian Nights. 

Soon the Portuguese were found making their 
way round “the Cape of Storms” into the In- 
dian Ocean, and thence to the capital of the Mo- 
guls. James the First, of England, in 1615, sent 
as his embassador Sir Thomas Roe, whose 
chaplain has left us a record of the embassy in 
A Voyage to the East Indies. Sir Thomas felt 
keenly the contrast afforded by the unpretend- 
ing character of the presents and retinue with 
which his royal master had provided him, to 
the magnificent ceremonial which he daily wit- 
nessed, and in which he was permitted to take 
part. He remained two years at Jenangeer’s 
Court. One of the greatest displays occurred 
on the emperor’s birthday, when, amid the 
ceremonies, the royal person was weighed in 
golden scales twelve times against gold, silver, 
and other valuables, the whole of which was 
then divided among the spectators. His de- 
scription of the splendors of the emperor’s per- 
son, and the festivities generally, sound like the 
veriest romance. 

On one of the pillars of the Audience Hall is 
shown the mark of the dagger of the Hindoo 
Prince of Chittore, who, in the very presence 
of the emperor, stabbed to the heart one of the 
Mohammedan ministers, who made use of some 
disrespectful language toward him. On being 
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asked how he presumed to do this in the pres- 
ence of his sovereign, he answered, in the very 
words almost of Rhoderic Dhu, 
“I right my wrongs where they are given, 
Though it were in the court of Heaven.” 

Alas! what scenes of perfidy and blood have 
been witnessed within the walls of this Dewan 
Khass! Sleeman and others have narrated 
some of them, but the half has not been told, 
and all are only known to Heaven. The last 
of them, in 1857, exhausted the patience of the 
Almighty, and the dynasty and their Khass 
were destroyed by that “stone” which then 
fell upon them, and ground them to powder. 

Here in this Hall, which he himself had built, 
sat the great Shah Jehan, obliged to receive the 
insolent commands of his own grandson, Mo- 
hammed, when flushed with victory ; and to offer 
him the throne, merely to disappoint the ex- 
pectations of the youth’s rebel father. Here 
sat Aurungzebe—Shah Jehan’s fourth son— 
when he ordered the assassination of his own 
brothers, Dara and Moarad, and the imprison- 
ment and destruction by slow poison of his 
own son Mohammed, who had so often fought 
bravely by his side in battle. Here, too, stood 
in chains the graceful Sooleeman, to receive his 
sentence of death, with his poor young brother 
Sipeher Shekoh, who had shared all his father’s 
toils and dangers, and witnessed his brutal 
murder. And here sat the handsome, but 
effeminate Mohammed Shah, in March, 1739, 
bandying compliments with his ferocious con- 
queror, Nadir Shah, the Persian King, who had 
destroyed his armies, plundered his treasury, 
appropriated his throne, and ordered the murder 
of nearly one hundred thousand of the helpless 
inhabitants of his capital, men, women, and 
children, in a general massacre. The bodies 
of these people lay unburied in the streets, 
tainting the air, while the two sovereigns sat 
here sipping their coffee in the presence of their 
courtiers, and swearing to the most deliberate 
lies in the name of their God, prophet, and 
Koran! 

Sleeman relates that on this occasion the 
coffee was brought into the Dewan Khass upon 
a golden salver, and delivered to the two sover- 
eigns by the most polished gentleman of Moham- 
med Shah’s Court. Precedence in the East, and 
public courtesies are managed and respected 
with a tenacity and importance that to us of the 
Western world seems positively ridiculous. 

Nevertheless, they are vital to the Oriental, 
and life or death have often hung upon their 
manifestation. All present on this occasion 
felt its significance. The movements of the 
officer, as he entered the gorgeous apartment, 





amidst the splendid trains of the two emperors, 
were watched with great anxiety: if he pre- 
sented the coffee first to his own master, the 
furious conqueror, before whom the sovereign 
of India and all his courtiers trembled, might 
order him to instant execution: if he presented 
it to Nadir first, he would certainly insult his 
own sovereigy out of fear of the-stranger. To 
the astonishment of all, he walked up, with a 
steady step, direct to his own master: “I can 
not,” said he, “aspire to the honor of present- 
ing the cup to-the king of kings, your majesty’s 
honored guest, nor would your majesty wish 
that any hand but your own should do so.” 
The emperor took the cup from the golden 
salver, and presented it to Nadir Shah, who 
said with a smile as he took it: “Had all your 
officers known and done their duty like this 
man you had never, my good cousin, seen me 
and my Kuzul Bashus at Delhi. Take care of 
him for your own sake, and get round you as 
many like him as you can.” 

All these are now dust; the oppressor and 
the oppressed gone to their account before 
God ; but the spirit of bigotry and recklessness, 
of human suffering and life, engendered by the 
Moslem creed, clung to the place until its gems 
ceased to shine, and its glory was extinguished 
forever. For here too sat its last occupant, 
Mohammed Suraj-oo-Deen, on the 12th of May, 
1857, and issued those orders under which 
England’s embassador and his chaplain, with 
every Christian which they could find in Delhi, 
male and female, native or European, were 
butchered amid barbarities, the enormity of 
which has never been exceeded by any of the 
edicts of cruelty which have gone forth, even 
from the Dewan Khass. 

Humanity heaves a sigh of relief to know that 
this is the last. The house of Tamerlane is no 
more—their Dewan Khass is in ruins—their 
pomp, and glory, and power, have gone down 
to the grav@forever. 

On Christmas day, 1857, I attended Christian 
worship in the Dewan Khass—the first ever 
celebrated there. A crowded audience made 
its walls resound with the unwonted strains of 
Christian psalmody and prayer ; and there was 
preached that day the blessed Name so long 
blasphemed beneath that roof. As 1 stood 
there, and remembered where I was, and what 
had there been said and done, and what was 
then transpiring, I realized that I was in the 
midst of one of the most wondrous victories 
ever consummated by the glorious Son of God 
over the enemies of himself and his holy re- 
ligion. They had distinctly joined issue with 
him on this very ground; and here he was, in 
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his almighty providence, victorious amid the 
utter overthrow of the wealthiest, most power- 
ful, and implacable foes of his divinity and 
atonement, expelling them from the “ paradise” 
which they had profaned, and claiming the right 
to use even their Dewan Khass for his own 
worship, and thus answer the blasphemies of 
the Koran inscribed on its walls, before he con- 
signed it to degradation and to ruin: “ Just 
and true are thy ways, thou King of saints!” 

The crystal musnud, (throne,) the last rem- 
nant of its glorious furniture, was carried away, 
a present to the Queen of England. All vener- 
ation for the place seemed to cease by common 
consent; the visitors and soldiers dug out the 
precious stones from the walls and pillars with 
their knives, and it was soon despoiled. A few 
weeks after I saw its crenated arches built up 
with common sun-dried bricks, and the whole 
whitewashed and turned into a hospital for sick 
soldiers, and its desecration was at last com- 
plete. 

Our next paper will furnish the sad story of 
the last of the Moguls and his beautiful em- 
press—now a widow in a foreign land—with 
exact portraits of both as they appeared ere 
their Dewan Khass was thus destroyed. 


—_—_+—_ ___———_ 


MODERN IONA. 





HE present condition of the home of the 

Culdees is such as to fill the devout trav- 
eler with mingled feelings of sorrow and anger— 
sorrow for the gloomy fate of these pious men, 
and anger against those who cruelly brought it 
about. Harassed and desolated year after year 
by those whom mere lawlessness made their 
enemies, while they were quietly spreading a 
pure Christianity over the British Islands, and 
at last driven from their now sacred island home 
by those who professed to be the followers of the 
same meek Savior ; they present asmelancholy 
instance, though not a solitary one, of a deeply 
religious people, striving powerfully by example 
and precept for the best good of mankind, and 
yet persecuted to destruction by both friends 
and foes, doomed by some stern necessity to 
perish in the conflict with evil, and leave only 
their memory as a warning or blessing to suc- 
ceeding generations. 

To look on Iona, the theater of their mis- 
sionary labors, which now in its desolation 
affords nothing 

“Save matter for a thoughtful sigh,” 
is certainly a sorrowful pleasure. It is no easy 
task to indulge in the proper Christian feeling 
under the circumstances. Wordsworth has, per- 





haps, best expressed the sentiment which should 
affect us at this distant date: 
“ But why, 

Even for a moment, has our verse deplored 

Their wrongs, since they fulfilled their destiny? 

And when, subjected to a common doom 

Of mutability, those far-famed Piles 

Shall disappear from both the sister isles, 

Iona’s saints, forgetting not past days, 

Garlands shall wear of. amaranthine bloom, 

While heaven’s vast sea of voices chants their praise.’ 


This itself is much to liveand suffer for, but 
besides this the Culdees are reaping a glorious 
harvest in the reverential remembrance in which 
they have been held «luring the past centuries 
of religious revival, a remembrance which grows 
stronger and dearer as the British Islands be- 
come more enlightened and Christianized. And 
it is not too much to say that they still live for 
good, after their oppressors have long ceased to 
exert any marked influence. 

It will surely be safe to conclude that the 
impress which the Culdees early left on the 
inhabitants of Scotland was one of the means 
by which Romanism was so thoroughly eradi- 
cated after its temporal power had once been 
broken. How much of influence this may have 
had in bringing about such a result it will of 
course be impossible to determine. Scotland is 
proud of Iona, and we may justify the pride. 
And she needs no triumph in her controversy 
with the English Church to confirm her boast- 
ing. It matters little as regards the influence 
of the Culdees on Scotland whether their estab- 
lishment was Presbyterian or Episcopal in form. 

In looking at the present condition of Iona, 
it will be convenient to preface with a brief 
synopsis of its early history ; and nothing can 
be more in harmony with our feelings than to 
make this substantially a history of the wrongs 
which were inflicted on the pious Culdees. 
There is a tradition that Columba, the founder 
of the Culdee institution, did good service in 
the cause of religion before leaving Ireland, his 
native country. In the extreme south-west of 
County Donegal, there is still a spot called Glen 
Colm-Kille, where are pointed out a cell he 
used to occupy, the remains of an old chapel, 
several crosses, and a stone with which he used 
to cover his eyelids when at rest. 

In 563 Columba with his twelve companions 
crossed over to Iona, founding an institution for 
the training of missionaries, and setting on foot 
operations for the evangelization of the country, 
which continued to be felt to a certain extent 
until near the beginning of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. By this time Romanism had gained com- 
plete ascendency; and although the Culdees 
doubtless continued to exist for some time, all 
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historic mention of them fails. During all this 
time they bravely bore up against a series of 
disasters and persecutions which are almost un- 
paralleled. In 716 they were driven from the 
island by Nectan, King of the Picts. In 801 
Iona was ravaged by the Danes, and many of 
the Culdees slain. Again, in 805, the enemy 
returned and reduced their number to sixty-four. 
In §77 the island was again invaded, and most 





of the Culdees fled to Ireland. Another inva- 
sion by the Danes plundered the monastery and 
killed nearly all the officials ; and again, in 1059, 
the monastery was burned. Still they labored 
on, faithfully, earnestly, and successfully. 

But at this time a more inveterate and deadly 
foe confronted them from the south, in the ad- 
herents of the Church of Rome, a foe that came, 
but did not go away as the Danes had done. 
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Subtility, threats, open violence, all were re- 
sorted to that they might accomplish their pur- 
pose. In 1203 the Roman Catholics erected a 
monastery on the island, not because Iona was 
at all a suitable place, but that they might be 
side by side with their victims, and never lose 
their deadly hold upon them. The result was 
what they expected. The poor Culdees, hunted 
down on every side, at last bade farewell to their 


much-loved home, never more to return. A 


short time they lingered on the main-land, 
broken-hearted and without power, and their 
history loses sight of them, for history soon 
forgets the conquered. The Church of Rome 
retained possession of the island until the time 
of the Reformation. Soon after this event the 
Synod of Argyle, in 1561, issued an edict, under 
the sanction of which a mob destroyed the 
monastic buildings, and the greater part of the 
library, about which so much has been said and 
written. About 1693 the island came into the 
possession of the Dukes of Argyle, and has 
since continued in the family. 

Such is a brief outline of the history of Iona, 
whose green hills and gray ruins are so eagerly 
visited. The saddest reflection to the traveler 
of the present day is, that of all the ruins on 
the island, not one can be identified as belong- 
ing to the Culdees. They are all relics of the 
exterminators of the Culdees. The green hills 
and valleys only remain unchanged. 

Iona is a small island of three miles in length, 
by one in breadth, lying south-west of Mull. 
Unlike the many islands around, it is some- 
what low and level, being well adapted to agri- 
cultural purposes. The island has been known 
by the names, Jona and Jcolmkill. These were 
both given it after its occupation by Columba. 
The former is most probably derived from the 
Gaelic words /—pronounced ce—meaning an 
island, and Sona, meaning dlessed. Icolmkill 
simply signifies Jsland of Colmn of the Cell. 
On the monuments the island is most commonly 
called Y, it being considered sufficient to desig- 
nate it as The Island. 

There is a tradition that the Druids had a 
seminary here before Columba sailed to it, and 
that they were repelled by him. There are 
many things to confirm this belief, and, if it be 
correct, the island has been a center of learning 
much longer than is commonly supposed. It is 
difficult, however, to enter into the spirit of Dr. 
Johnson’s remarks,-that, “perhaps in the revo- 
lutions of the world, Iona may be sometime 
again the instructress of the western regions.” 
There is a spot which is still pointed out as the 
burial place of the Druids, though on what 
authority it is difficult to discover. There is 





likewise a place which, from time immemorial, 
has been known as Carn Cuildich, or Cairn of 
the Culdees, and it is believed to have been the 
site of one of their places of worship. Aside 
from these, which are under dispute, all the 
other ruins are by universal consent allowed to 
be of Roman Catholic origin, and consequently 
comparatively modern. 

The ruins still above ground may be briefly 
mentioned in order. The Munnery could not 
have been of Culdee origin, as it was no part 
of Columba’s plan to found such institutions. 
It is in the early Norman style, and is con- 
sidered to have been built not far from the year 
1200. The institution followed the rule of St. 
Augustine, and the nuns were allowed to occupy 
the building some time after the Reformation. 
The walls are still standing, though badly dilap- 
idated. When Pennant visited the island in 
1772, the chapel of the Nunnery was occupied 
as a cow stable. Dr. Johnson, in 1773, had 
occasion to remark that it was so used, and that 
the bottom was “too miry for examination.” 
Since that time arrangements have been made 
for the protection of the ruins, and time alone 
hereafter can hasten their decay. But time is 
effectually accomplishing this work. 

Really the most wonderful relics on the island 
are the crosses. It is reported that there were 
formerly three hundred and sixty of them, but 
the hyper-zealous Synod of Argyle ordered sixty 
of the number to be tumbled into the Atlantic. 
Only two of the entire number remain, and these 
make us regret that the others were so ruth- 
lessly destroyed. Broken fragments are found 
in various parts of Iona, and also on many of 
the neighboring islands. The two standing are 
called Maclean’s and St. Martin’s. The former 
is thought to be very ancient, as it differs from 
any cross among the Highlands. It is supposed 
to be the same as one described by Adamannus, 
the disciple and biographer of Columba, as 
standing in the same spot, so far as may be 
determined. If this be the case it is considered 
to be the oldest Christian monument in Scot- 
land. The appearance is very ancient, although 
its exact age is mere matter of conjecture. St. 
Martin’s cross is a grand monument, covered 
with historic and Biblical representations. It 
consists of a solid shaft of mica schist fourteen 
feet high, eighteen inches broad, and six inches 
thick, which is fixed into a huge pedestal of red 
granite. The arms of these crosses are sup- 
ported, above and below, by braces which con- 
stitute arcs of a circle whose center would be 
the middle point of the cross-bar. If protected 
from further vandalism, there is no reason why 
these remaining crosses should not continue in 
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a state of preservation, and the age is perhaps 
fully past in which iconoclasm is considered 
any part of religion. 

Reilig Orain, or the burial ground of St. 
Oran, is the cemetery within the inclosure of 
the ruins, and is doubtless the object of greatest 








interest. It is considered to haVe been the 
burial place of the Scottish kings, as well as of 
some from the royal lines of Ireland and France, 
from the period of Fergus II down to Macbeth. 
Tradition seems to be the chief authority for 
this belief, but we may at least agree with John- 


THE ABBEY CHURCH OF IONA, 


son, that “these graves undoubtedly contain the 
remains of men who did not expect to be so 
soon forgotten.” Donald Monro, Dean of the 
Isles, visited Iona in 1594, and left an account, 
which seems to be the chief authority of all sub- 
sequent writers on the subject; although no | 
one has discovered where the Dean obtained | 


his information. He says: “Within this Ile of 
Colmkill there is ane sanctuary, also, or kirk- 
zaird, callit in Erische, Reilig Orain, quhilk is 
a very fair kirkzaird, and weill biggit about with 
staine and lyme. Into this sanctuary ther is 
three tombes of staine, formit like chapels, with 
ane braid gray marble or quhin staine in the 
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gavill of ilk ane of the tombes. In the stain of 
the ane tombe ther is written in Latin letters, 
Tumulus Regum Scotiae. Within this tombe, 
according to our Sotts and Erische Cronikels, 
there layes fortey-eight crowned Scotts kings,” 
etc. The reason why this small island, out in 
the stormy Atlantic, was chosen as a royal 
burial place, is said to have been an ancient 
Gaelic prophecy, which has been translated into 
English verse, as follows? 


“Seven years before that awful day, 
When time shal] be no mere, 


Her towers above the flood.” 


The last kings buried in Iona were Duncan, 
and Macbeth, his murderer. Shakspeare has 
adopted the popular belief, as we find in Mac- 
beth, Act 11, Scene lV: 

“ Ross. Where is Duncan’s body? 
Macduff, Carried to Colmekill, 
The sacred storehouse of his predecessors.” 

Tradition has not alowed these kings to be 
quiet, even since they were laid in their graves. 
They are represented as often meeting in the 
solemn council-hall of Reilig Orain, friends 
and foes; murderers and murdered together, in 
“friendly conclave,” to hold ghostly court, and 
legislate for the welfare of their shadowy realm. 
Collins has referred to this in his verses on 
Highland superstitions : 

“Or thither, where beneath the shadowy West, 

The mighty kings of three fair realms are laid, 
Once foes, perhaps, together now they rest, 
No slaves revere them, and no wars invade; 
Let frequent now, at midnight’s solemn hour, 
The lifted mounds their yawning cells unfold, 
And forth the monarchs stalk with sovereign power, 
In pageant robes, and wreathed with sheeny gold, 
And on their twilight tombs a@rial councils hold.” 


The inhabitants of the isl 1d are sometimes 
disturbed by these midnight. visitations, and 
many of them can testify to having encountered 
the ancient kings while “revisiting the glimpses 
of the moon.” They still point out the bay 
where the boats landed with the royal dead for 
sepulture. 

The Cathedral is commonly regarded as the 
most modern of all the ruins. It is much the 
largest, and is in a state of tolerable preser- 
vation. Three kinds of stone, and at least three 
styles of architecture, may be distinguished in 
its construction, giving it a motley appearance, 
which at this late day does not detract from the 
interest. No vestige of timber is found about 
any of the ruins, and the total absence of ivy 
gives the walls a barren and desolate appear- 





ance. The Cathedral is thought to have been 
built at different times, and its appearance gives 
probability to the supposition. It is square in 
outline, and is the first object which catches the 
eye in approaching the island from the north or 
south. 

The islanders still point out the spot where 
St Columba first landed on the island—a small 
harbor known as Porta’ Churraich, or Bay of 
the Wicker Boat, that being the kind of boat in 


} which he crossed from Ireland. On a hill over- 


looking this bay is a cairn called Carn cul ri 
Erin, or Cairn of Farewell to Ireland, which 
Columba is said to have erected immediately 
after landing. There is a strong probability 
that tradition is correct in these particulars. 
In receiving information, however, from the in- 
habitants of the island, the traveler must be 
prepared to listen to any thing without protest 
or questioning. As Dr. Johnson humorously 
remarks: “Let him listen in submissive silence, 
for if he asks any questions his delight is at an 
end.” These are the only objects of interest 
on the island, and it will readily be seen how 
few of them even remind us of the poor Culdees. 
Every thing that bears their name is handed 
down by tradition only, and is necessarily en- 
veloped in uncertainty. There is certainly a 
feeling of unsatisfactoriness and disappointment 
for those who visit Iona out of love for the 
Culdees alone. 

The condition of the modern Ionians is hardly 
an enviable one, although greatly improved 
within a few years. The island is very pro- 
ductive, and quite thickly settled. When Dr. 
Johnson visited it in 1773 he had occasion. to 
make the following notes: “There is one house 
more, and only one, that has a chimney; we en- 
tered it, and found it neither wanting repair nor 
inhabitants; but to the farmers who now pos- 
sess it the chimney is of no great value; for 
their fire was made on the floor, in the middle 
of the room, and, notwithstanding the. dignity 
of the mansion, they rejoiced, like thir neigh- 
bors, in the comforts of smoke... It is observed 
that ecclesiastical colleges are always in the 
most pleasant and. fruitful-places, While the 
world allowed the monks their choice, it is 
surely no dishonor that they chose well. This 
island is remarkably fruitful. The village near 
the churches is said to contain seventy families, 
which, at five in a family, is more than a hun- 
dred inhabitants to a mile. There are, perhaps, 
other villages; yet both corn and cattle are an- 
nually exported. But the fruitfulness of Iona is 
now its whole prosperity. The inhabitants are 
remarkably gross, and remarkably neglected: I 
know not if they are visited by any minister. 
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The island, which was once the metropolis of 
learning and piety, has now no school for edu- 
cation, nor temple for worship, only two in- 
habitants that can speak English, and not one 
that can read or write.” . 

The number of inhabitants:at present is about 
three hundred and fifty, which does not differ 
materially from the number attributed to the 
village by Dr. Johnson. He was wrong, how- 
ever, in supposing there might be other villages. 
This one, which bears the name of Bazle Mor, 
or great town, is the only collection of houses 
in the island, the other inhabitants living in 
crofts. Within the past few years many of the 
inhabitants are reported to have emigrated. 
They mostly make their own clothing, and 
otherwise employ themselves in fishing, grow- 
ing corn, cattle, etc. The women perform nearly 
all the labor in preparing cloth. They take the 
wool as soon as it comes from the sheep’s backs, 
for the purpose of carding, dyeing, and spin- 
ning, after which it goes to the weavers. The 
females then take it for the purpose of fudling 
it, and this is a process which affords much 
amusement to those not acquainted with it. 
Penant has described it in an old-fashioned 
manner, which can hardly be excelled: “Twelve 
or fourteen women, divided into two equal num- 
bers, sit down on each side of a long board, 
ribbed lengthwise, placing the cloth onit. First 
they begin to work it backward and forward 
with their hands, singing atthe same time. 
When they have tired their hands, every female 
uses her feet for the same purpose ; and six or 
seven pair of naked feet are in the most violent 
agitation, working against each other. As by 
this time they grow very earnest in their labors, 
the fury of the song rises. At length it reaches 
to such a pitch that, without breach of charity, 
you would imagine a troop of female demoniacs 
assembled.” 

There is no mill for grinding corn on the 
island, and it is necessary to convey the grain 
eight miles by water to the Island of Mull. If 
for any cause the mill there fails, the inhabitants 
must resort to the use of the guern, a small 
hand-mill, worked by the women, as usual. 
This hand-mill consists of two stones, the neth- 
ermost of which is about two feet in diameter, 
and hollowed inward toa sufficient depth. The 
upper stone fits into this, and is made to rotate 
by means of a wooden handle set in a hole near 
the edge. Two women sit on the ground with 
the quern between them, and accompany their 
grinding with a kind of chanting music. When 
larger mills were invented, the laws of Scotland 
attempted to encourage them by a kind of pro- 
tective tariff law in their favor, enacting that 





querns should be no longer used, but the querns 
have outlived the law. 

The intellectual and religious condition of 
the inhabitants has improved very much since 
Dr. Johnson's visit, though hardly enough per- 
haps to justify his assertion that Iona might 
again be the light of the Western Islands. 
There are at present on the island two churches, 
one Free and one Established, each having a 
comfortable little manse. There are also schools 
for the education of the children, and quite a 
flourishing library.. The visit of the American 
minister, Rev. Legh Richmond, did much to 
quicken religious and educational enterprise in 
Iona. He completely won the hearts of the 
people by his efforts in their behalf. He often 
preached the Gospel to them, sometimes in 
English for those who could understand the 
language, and sometimes through an interpreter 
for those who could not. He was also the 
means of raising quite a sum of money for their 
library, and at present books are being sold for 
the same purpose. When Mr. Richmond vis- 
ited Staffa, from Iona, the boatmen who carried 
him across refused to accept any remuneration, 
though repeatedly urged to do so, saying, “ No, 
no, sir! love has brought you to Iona, and love 
shall find you a boat.”” When he came finally 
to leave the island, the people flocked in crowds 
to the landing, and bade him farewell with tears 
and blessings. 

The Rev. Mr. Richmond was long enough in 
Iona to become thoroughly permeated with the 
spirit of the place. He has left valuable notes, 
which speak the language of nearly every trav- 
eler who visits this sacred spot. We can not 
do better than close with a short extract from 
his eloquent and very just reflections: 

“Here, then, we sit; and on the shores of 
this narrow bay, and from a few rude stone 
heaps, by the power of the invisible over the 
immortal spirit, evoke from the grave of ages 
the reality, the body that Aas been, by the fleet- 
ing ghcst that yet lingers piously round the dust 
of its old habitation. Here let us fondly, joy- 
fully, and gratefully build up our monument to 
the past. 

“ But a change comes over the vision! Seven 
centuries rolf away, and the unseen has given 
place to the visible. Towers, and arches, and 
altars, and crosses, and buttresses, and palaces, 
have covered the iron-bound coast of the island 
of Columba’s cell! The rocks which God 
planted in the bay of the Wicker boat, are for- 
gotten in the gorgeous tombs of the lords of 
the isles! The simple faith which was built 
upon the Rock of Ages is obscured by a mortal 
homage, offered in a magnificent cathedral, built 
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upon the sand! Behold it there, nodding to its 
downfall! That cell of unhewn stones, where 
the Culdees worshiped the Father who seeth in 
secret, has been overshadowed by a toilsome 
and stately pile, and by crumbling chapels, built 
up in the ostentation of the broad day, to be 
the mausoleum of princes, rather than the altars 
of God! It is all well! well for us who look 
upon these things and learn; for each speaks, 
both the cell and the cathedral, with an im- 
pressive language, and each tells its own teach- 
ings in its own way. The pure faith, of which 
Columba, almost thirteen hundred years ago, 
was the northern apostle, lives and prevails, 
and, by the power of its child-like simplicity, 
shall conquer the world; while the magnificent 
monuments of a visible religion, though hardly 
seven centuries old, have already crumbled.” 





FASHION. 





| cette against the tyranny of Fash- 
ion are old and trite. The heavy artillery 
of ecclesiastical denunciation and the light, 
keen shafts of satire have been brought to bear 
for centuries against it; yet the serene and ar- 
bitrary monarch still wields a lively scepter over 
willing millions of subjects. To some the 
bondage is hard, the exactions oppressive ; they 
yield under protest ; still, they yield, and Fash- 
ion is queen. Her sway is absolute, her word 
is law. Fickle, yet stern, capricious, yet inflex- 
ible, her decrees go forth and nations hasten to 
do her bidding with an eager compliance that 
shames the followers of Christ. Even a prov- 
erb is shaped and passes current, a sort of 
superscription on the world’s tribute penny: 
“ As well be out of the world as out of the fash- 
ion.” Little does it matter how good a thing is in 
itself, if the many-minded empress says, “That 
is out of fashion,” it is at once under the ban; 
then wear it if you dare. At her word the pre- 
posterous becomes popular, absurdities are de- 
fensible, monstrosities grow endurable, and all 
laws of symmetry and taste are set at naught. 

Can this be accounted for? Is there a phi- 
losophy of folly, a law of lawlessness, a reason 
for an unreasonable thing? A power so uni- 
versal must be grounded on some principle of 
human nature. Dr. Livingstone found votaries 
of fashion in the wilds of Africa; not tricked 
out in the frail fripperies of Paris certainly— 
though some had real “ waterfalls ””—but never- 
theless true fashionists. 

This is one of the living questions of the 
times—as it has been at all times—and a very 
vigorous and thoroughly alive question it is. 





In the Old Testament we find a denunciation 
of the “fashionable” gear and demeanor of 
Jewish women. Isa. iii, 16-24. The New Tes- 
tament gives short, comprehensive general rules 
for the dress and behavior of Christian women. 
1 Tim. ii, 9, 10; 1 Peter iii, 3, 4, 5. So it is 
not an indifferent, inconsequent thing. It comes 
very near to the heart. “What is the latest 
style?” is the momentous inquiry of very many. 
This is shown by the number of “ladies’” pe- 
riodicals filled mostly with gorgeous and cheap 
pictures of fashion, and exceeding “light” lit- 
erature—fashion and froth are Siamese twins. 

Our sisters seem rather to resent any mannish 
intrusion into the mysterious sphere of dress or 
fashion. Under the circumstances I do not 
much blame them for this. Men generally de- 
ride or dictate with an offensive assumption of 
superiority when they discuss the question of 
fashion. Then our lady friends doubtless think, 
“What does he know about it?” True, he can 
not criticise the wonderfully made frocks and 
bonnets with the professional eye and acumen 
of a dress-maker and milliner. Concerning the 
astonishing bonnets and queer-trimmed dresses 
he can only helplessly feel that a little of it all 
is truly neat, and very much of it truly absurd. 
But in every thing we do there are certain prin- 
ciples which are springs of action. Into these 
underlying motives it is proper for the mind of 
man to look. 

Why do we follow the fashion? 

The genus homo is gregarious. It collects 
together in nations, tribes, parties, sects, orders, 
“sets.” Like sheep or geese we are apt to fol- 
low a leader with unquestioning readiness. We 
like plenty of company. To belong to the ma- 
jority is very satisfactory; to be joined to a 
respectable minority is quite endurable; but 
to be quite alone is truly tryinfg—not a so- 
called singularity, which has a certain sanction 
of fashion, but a real separateness, that draws 
criticisms, witticisms, sharp remarks, curious 
looks, and significant smiles. 

So one of the first inducements to fashion is 
the desire to be like somebody else. If we are 
odd we shall be despised; folks will laugh. If 
we are fashionable we shall be admired, perhaps 
envied. Folks will say, “ How splendid so and 
so was dressed!” ‘“ Every body wears it so,” is 
the chief reason why every body wears it so. 
Dress like the rest, this is Fashion’s plea, or 
command, rather, for if no one did as “the rest” 
do, where would be the fashion? 

To a certain extent like things have a sympa- 
thy for each other. We desire the sympathy, 
or like feeling, of others. Dress furnishes a 
common bond of unity ; so we dress like every 
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body to get every body’s good opinion. Some- 
times this repels. As for instance, one in a 
certain position in society, who prides herself 
on her good taste, dislikes te see another with 
poor taste dressed like herself. So strong is 
this feeling that it spoils the pleasure of wear- 
ing a fine, new article of apparel to see our 
lowly neighbor wearing a similar one. But 
how it heightens the pleasure if our rich and 
fashionable neighbor wears the same! This is 
pride. So when the haughty rich ones see 
common people adopting their style of dress, 
they scorn to keep that fashion any longer, and 
find something different, which in its turn goes 
the way of the other. And so the giddy chase 
goes on; the rich ever trying to keep beyond 
the poor, and the poor ever striving to come up 
to the rich. This, together with the love of 
novelty, keeps the fashion continually changing. 

The world is a respecter of persons. The 
man in goodly apparel gets the best seat. The 
meanly clad may sit back in a corner. Self 
likes the good places; so the poor imitate the 
rich; Homespun takes pattern after Shoddy. 
It is not love of the beautiful which impels to 
this, but pride, selfishness, laziness. “In the 
fashion” implies wealth, leisure, ease, polish, 
freedom from toil. “Out of the fashion” im- 
plies poverty, plainness, simplicity, a life of 
labor. Each leaves its mark. “Society” calls 
the one refinement, the other coarseness. 

Costly things are coveted, for wealth is highly 
esteemed among men. If we dress in high- 
priced clothing it is presumed that we are rich. 
Plainness is shunned, for poverty is despised 
among men. If we wear common-priced things 
it is taken as evidence that we are common 
folks. 

In this world the many must work or suffer. 
Only a few—a pitiable, unhappy few—can pass 
through life in selfish, enervating uselessness. 
The industrious are obeying God’s great law of 
work ; they live longer and are happier than the 
lazy; then why should the marks of toil be 
looked upon as brands of ignominy? 

It seems to be imagined that as far as the 
workers can assume the badges of the drones, 
so far they will be thought of as elegant loiter- 
ers, ladies and gentlemen of ease, idlers to be 
envied. Sad mistake. Counterfeits never stand 
the test. Shams are disgusting. Imitations 
are easily detected. Then why imitate? If 
you are a plain, honest, solid nugget of true 
gold, do not try to pass yourself off for a rust- 
ling, stylish, questionable promise to pay. (And 
the gold is of more account than the device 
wrought upon it. There is more vulgarity and 
real coarseness complacently arrayed in silken 





attire and living in carpeted apartments grand, 
than can be found clothed in plain calico and 
sojourning in pine shanties and humble cabins. 
And for kindness of heart, true nobility of soul, 
the poor of this world surpass the rich.) 

There is such a diligent, eager striving to 
appear like those who are thought to be above 
us in wealth and social position. New York 
endeavors to dress somewhat like Paris. Lesser 
cities, ambitious villages, and thrifty country 
places make haste to copy the fashions of the 
great cities. Arabella Uppish thinks it would 
be so nice if she could dress like a Flora 
M’Flimsy. And so on down. 

Strange that the fashion of the world never 
climbs up from the meek and lowly, but always 
creeps down from the haughty and lofty. Very 
different is the fashion of Christianity. Christ 
Jesus took the form of a servant, went about 
doing good, preached to the poor, pleased not 
himself, sought not his own glory, laid down his 
life for us, leaving an example—setting a fash- 
ion for us all to follow. And this fashion never 
changes. 

Who starts the fashions of the world? One 
bold, vain, restless woman? or a committee of 
sensational dress-makers? a synod of the oli- 
garchs of the mode? a select few of Fashion’s 
recognized advisers? Perhaps Madame Dash, 
by her potent will, merely chooses to have it so, 
and it is so. Or have they a Topsy-like origin ? 
Do the leaders, the ultra fashionable, stand em- 
inent for moral qualities or intellectual abilities ? 
Are they intimately acquainted with physiolog- 
ical laws which should govern dress? Do they 
always keep to the rule of modest apparel? 
Does not caprice govern more than good sense 
in the selection of a new style? Are the lead- 
ing fashionists lovers of true womanliness, re- 
ligion, and God? or are they the devotees of 
Jezebel, worldliness, and the devil? The fash- 
ions adopted are sufficient answer. 

It is sad to see the womanhood of the land 
bowing so abjectly beneath the brazen yoke, 
quickly doing each fresh decree, or uttering only 
a faint protest before submitting to some hard 
exaction; scarcely ever rebelling, but generally 
willing followers, hastening to wear the fresh 
badges of a humiliating serfdom. 

Let a fashion get fairly under way ; that is, 
let it become “the fashion,” and not all the 
statesmen, and editors, and philosophers, and 
doctors, and preachers can avail to crush it; 
keen shafts of wit glance off harmlessly. Like 
a catching disease, it runs its course. Only the 
Spirit of Christ Jesus can resist and overcome it. 

A room had been newly painted, and all were 
forbidden to touch the paint while it was fresh. 
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Two little girls stole into the room, and after 
looking awhile at the tempting surface, one said 
softly, “If you'll touch, I "ll touch ;” the other 
answered, “If youll touch, I "ll touch.” While 
thus strengthening each other they were inter- 
rupted; if let alone they, most likely, would 
have “touched.” This illustrates a principle of 
human nature. One alone will hardly dare to 
touch first unless very sure of the support of 
others. 

As fashion pipes so the world dances. When 
she gets through her list of tumes she plays 
them over again, with such variations as seem 
agreeable to her fancy. So the course of fash- 
ion goes round—a sort of lunar cycle too eccen- 
tric to be calculated correctly. Why should a 
fashion which was pronounced charming ten 
years ago, be declared ridiculous to-day? Are 
not the laws of beauty as unchangeable as 
truth? This instability and restlessness shows 
an exceeding vagueness and childishness in our 
ideas of beauty and of the fitness of things. 

As the world now goes, unfashionable clot..- 
ing is a mortification to the wearer, and perhaps 
somewhat so toher friends. This is not liberty, 
it is cruel bondage. Christians at least ought 
to emancipate themselves. Respectability and 
fashion are not inseparable. 

To sum up—people follow the fashion: Be- 
cause they desire to appear well; and they de- 
sire to appear well that they may have the good 
opinion, the respect and deference of others: 

Because they like to be thought at least as 
good as other folks: 

Because they want to be, that is, appear a 
little better than those esteemed a grade be- 
neath them: 

Because, not plaited hair, or gold, or pearls, 
or costly array, but modest apparel and good 
works make the adorning which is becoming 
women professing godliness, and it seems many 
would rather not appear in plain attire now be- 
fore all the world, for fear of being laughed at 
for their strict notions. (While plain dressing 
is not in itself religion, it is a fruit of pure 
religion.) 

Finally, it resolves down to these ultimate 
principles—pride, lust of praise, moral coward- 
ice. And these three may be written in that 
one intense word, self. 

And fashion comprehends not dress only, but 
all the things we do to be thought well of by 
men, all our doings which spring not from a 
sense of duty to God and man. It extends to 
lands, houses, servants, furniture, food; in short, 
all we do, mainly because certain others do, 
even to our acts of religious service—so-called— 
and to our houses of worship. 





Fashion is the insidious foe of Christianity, 
the artful, mischievous hinderance to earnest, 
useful living. Fashion is Satan’s gospel and 
the world’s creed. Need it be said to those 
Christians who are weakly going after the fash- 
ion of the world, that the following thereof is 
not in agreement with the Spirit of Christ, and 
brings to them a feverish unrest, a sense of 
guiltiness, and yields only a hollow, ever-van- 
ishing happiness? This admixture with the 
world contaminates the purity of the heart’s 
love for Christ. It is spiritual wantonness. 
Ephesians v, 27, 30. A divided heart can not 
serve Christ. “And whosoever doth not bear 
his cross, and come after me, can not be my 
disciple.” Christ Jesus gave himself for us; 
we are not our own; we are bought with a price ; 
therefore we ought to glorify God in our body 
and in our spirit, which are God’s. We may 
not tithe our love and our life, but we are be- 
sought by the mercies of God to present our 
bodies a living sacrifice, holy and acceptable 
unto God; and this is called our “ reasonable 
service.” 





THE GARDEN OF LORENZO DE ME- 
DICI, THE MAGNIFICENT. 





HE house of the Medici is one of the 
most distinguished in European history. 

Its founder was Giovanni de Medici, who, at 
the head of only a hundred men, relieved the 
fortress of Scarperia by cutting his way through 
the Milanese army, which was then besieging 
it. By this single act he prepared the way to 
fame, wealth, and power for himself and his 
descendants. In 1421 he was chosen Chief 
Magistrate of the Republic of Florence, and 
died in 1428, leaving his immense estate to his 
two sons, Cosmo and Lorenzo. Cosmo, after 
many reverses at the hands of the party headed 
by the Albazzi family, carried the Florentine 
elections, was elected Chief Magistrate of the 
Republic of Florence, and, after acquiring still 
greater wealth and a European fame, was hon- 
ored by a public decree with the title of Father 
of his Country, which, after his death, on Au- 
gust I, 1464, was inscribed upon his tombstone. 
Piero, Cosmo’s son, succeeded to his position, 
and left behind him two sons, Lorenzo and 
Giuliano, the former of whom was early dis- 
tinguished for his great mental endowments, 
and in time became Chief Magistrate of the 
Republic, and was called by the people “ The 
Magnificent.” Lorenzo de Medici proved the 
greatest patron of art of his age, and to him 
Florence is largely indebted for many of the 
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masterpieces of painting, sculpture, and archi- The painting from which our engraving is 

tecture which still adorn that great city, now | taken was executed by C. Huth, and was in 

the capital of the Kingdom of Italy, and will | part suggested by the following passage in Vas- 

excite the wonder and admiration of the artist | aris Biography of Michael Angelo: “ At that 

and the traveler for centuries to come. time—about 1490—the great Lorenzo de Medici 
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gave to Bertoldo a dwelling in his garden, on 
St. Mark’s Place, not simply that that sculptor 
might be superintendent over the many works 
of ancient art collected at great expense by 
Lorenzo, but through a desire to establish a 
school of painters and sculptors, at the head of* 
which should stand Bertoldo, himself a disciple 
of Donatello. But Lorenzo, who had a great 
love for painting and sculpture, complained that 
at his time no skillful and celebrated painters 
and sculptors could be found. Therefore he 
resolved, as I have said, to establish a school, 
and charged Domenico Ghirlandajo—in case 
he should find young people in his studio who 
had special desire in this direction, who would 
consent to it—to send them to this garden, 
where they might practice at will, and thus ex- 
ecute works of art that might in time become 
an honor to the city. Domenico, therefore, 
designated to him the two most promising 
young men in his studio, who were the follow- 
ing: Michael Angelo and Francesco Granacci. 
They went to the garden and there found Tor- 
rigiani, who, at the instance of Bertoldo, was 
modeling two round figures in clay. When 
Michael Angelo saw this, he immediately made 
two figures just like them, and Lorenzo the 
Magnificent, when he saw them, recognized the 
genius of the young man, and never allowed 
him to leave his eye.” 

We learn from Condivi that, besides Michael 
Angelo and Francesco Granacci, others were 
brought into that garden of the artists, whose 
labors afterward shed luster upon Italy, and 
even upon all Europe. Among them were Rus- 
tici, Lorenzo di Credi, and Torrigiani. Lorenzo 
the Magnificent collected in this garden all the 
treasures of art possessed by his family. He 
visited it frequently, and communed with the 
young artists, and had the leading celebrities 
who surrounded him go with him, and spend as 
much time as they pleased with the striving 
young men. 

The first Grand Duke of Tuscany, Cosmo I, 
had all these works. of art taken out of Loren- 
zo’s celebrated garden, and placed in a building 
purposely erected for them, the Uffizia, so that 
the old glory of Lorenzo’s garden went down, 
while the treasures there created have been care- 
fully preserved, and every visitor to Florence 
may linger as long as he pleases before them. 





HE only sees well who sees the whole in 
parts, and the parts in the whole. I know but 
three classes of men—those who see the whole, 


thos: who see bat a part, and thos: wh» sec | 


both together. . 


A HAPPY HOME. 





I HAVE often pictured to myself a happy 
home—a place more nearly allied to par- 
adise than any thing on earth “that has sur- 
vived the fall” —but have never been able fully 
to realize my ideal with regard to one till lately. 
There would always be some shadow to mar 
its brightness—something to jar its harmony, 
“though all we could expect in this imperfect 
state,” as people say who affect to be suited 
with the existing condition of things, or are so. 

To introduce a scrap of moralizing here— 
perhaps it would be the better way to avoid 
needless dwelling upon what is disagreeable 
and wrong—quietly to do all we can to make it 
better, and to rejoice in all the good we find. 
I have rejoiced in this happy home I have 
found. It is a pleasant spot for my thoughts 
to turn to. I imagine myself there, in its 
soothing, invigorating atmosphere, when ab- 
sent. And it harmonizes and strengthens me— 
the very thought—and gives me hope that there 
are others such, and that there will be more. 
Will not every member of such a home, that 
goes out from it, be more likely to form a home 
of harmony than one of discord? Who can 
calculate the good that one such home will do? 

But of the home itself, that earthly par- 
adise—I am keeping you at the portals. I wish 
I could take you within it, and you could see 
it, and feel its influence, as I have done. I can 
not hope to describe it to you except in its 
coarsest outlines. I could not give you an idea 
of a bracing atmosphere, or of an exquisite 
aroma, or of harmonious sounds, by descrip- 
tion. I find here moral influences that repre- 
sent all these. I could disarm you of your 
skepticism with regard to the existence of such 
a home on earth if I could bring you here, and 
let you realize it; but, as I said, my description 
can present only its coarser outlines. 

My early friend, Julia Lacy, presides over 
this home; not only guiding and directing all 
its homely details, but infusing into it her own 
harmonious, kindly spirit. There are no rigid 
rules here, to bind, though there is a system 
that promotes harmony, but does not interfere 
with freedom. I think Julia has achieved a 
triumph in this respect, as it so often happens 
that a system in a household proves an iron 
bedstead, to which all its members must be 
fitted, or a want of system creates lawlessness 
and confusion. It requires much skill so to 
adjust matters that rules shall not be fetters, 
but agreeable and salutary regulators of the 





movements; moral heljs, net mcral scourges 
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Julia’s husband is a man of business in many 
branches, but is usually home at meals and for 
the evening. They have two children, a boy of 
ten and a girl of five. Then there is an aunt 
of Julia’s—Aunt Elsie—an old lady of seventy, 
and an occasional member of the family; a 
young brother of her own—Hugh—about seven- 
teen years old; besides those necessary ap- 
pendages, the hired girls and the hired man. 

Such is the material which, in other hands, 
might make a home of discord, but which, in 
hers, makes one of harmony. It might make 
one of discord if unskillfully managed; for her 
husband is not a saint in his natural temper. 
Hugh is inclined to think—as many boys of his 
age are, from very want of thought—that the 
world was made for his use alone, or he would 
be so, were not the necessity of consideration 
for others in little things—for others with whom 
we daily live—inculcated by gentle leading of 
example, and still gentler showing by words. 
These soften and ameliorate him. 

Who said “there is much of the wild beast 
in a boy?” If there is, in the way of untamed 
passions, many times, how much there is, also, 
that is chivalrous and noble, amenable to gentle 
influences, when they are exerted in his behalf? 
Hugh has much of this untamed nature in him, 
but is kind and considerate in his sister’s pres- 
ence, in his sister’s household—wonderful mag- 
netism of a gentle and loving nature, yet a 
nature firm and just, and clear-sighted. Were 
it not for this, the gentleness, the kindness, 
would not avail so much. She administers like 
a wise sovereign. 

I should not forget two other members of 
Julia’s family—the cat and dog—for she does 
not forget them. They never go hungry, to 
commit depredations upon other people’s prop- 
erty, or mischief at home. It is something to 
have even the cat and dog well regulated and 
well mannered. It is a pleasant sight to see 
them sleek and happy, and contented, like 
hers ;. painful to see them the reverse, gaunt, 
and haggard, and frightened-looking. There 
is so little of true enjoyment in the world, or 
I am wrong in my estimate, that the placid 
look of a contented cat or dog has something 
soothing in it. 

The old lady is not destitute of the garu- 
lousness that is not uncommon at her age; but 
she is made so comfortable that she shows very 
little of it. She has not only material comfort, 
but the feeding that she is cared for, that is so 
grateful to the aged ; and the absence of which, 
probably, often causes the fretfulness and dis- 
content they show. 








tenderness, tempered wisely with firmness, but 
made to see that they must regard the rights, 


the comfort of others, and subdue their boister- . 


ousness, when it would be an annoyance to 
others. It has been so instilled into them that 
they must think of little things that will make 
those about them more comfortable and happy— 
things to do or to avoid—that they practice them 
instinctively, and with pleasure, and are made 
happier themselves by doing so than if they 
were suffered to grow up regardless of others. 
So you see action and reaction are harmonious. 

Another thing that pleases me to see, the 
young do not take precedence of the old alto- 
gether—shut them from view—in the little pleas- 
ures and amusements that are devised for home 
or elsewhere. The old are set aside, many 
times, with regard to these things, before they 
have lost their taste for them—not from neglect 
so much as a wrong view. Often their need of 
recreation and amusement is greater than that 
of the young. They have laid aside so many 
employments—so many things that filled their 
minds in younger days—that often a dreary 
vacuity comes in to their lives, enhanced some- 
times by a feeling of neglect—neglect on the 
part of those, perhaps, who owe them much— 
neglect from not seeing their needs, which they 
often dimly realize themselves, and which it 
should be the province of those younger in 
years to seek out and minister to. What better 
good work can we do? 

A place for aunt Elsie is as much thought of 
when there is to be a family picnic, or any thing 
of the kind, as for the children, or any other 
member of the family, provided she is inclined 
to go, which she is much oftener than she would 
be otherwise, because her going is considered a 
matter of course, and she feels welcome. They 
do not ask aunt Elsie to go in a way which im- 
plies that they hardly expect it, or consider it 
proper, but will go through the ceremony of 
speaking to her for appearance’ sake. 

I was interrupted, but will add a few thoughts 
more. 

No one enjoys the little amusements I spoke 
of with a keener zest than aunt Elsie. How 
much it increases the enjoyment of all who are 
kindly disposed to witness hers—the calm, 
placid, pleased look, half childish, that takes 
the place of the weary expression that will 
sometimes creep into her face, despite all loving 
care. There is truly something affecting in it. 
Why do we not think more of those who are 
removed from partaking in the active concerns 
of life, and are now in danger of weariness from 


vacuity, of loneliness from neglect—those who 
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so much. We should think not only of food 
and raiment, and shelter for them, but should 
smooth and brighten their pathway in every 
way we can. We should study what they need, 
and what would please and gratify them. If 
there is one duty more imperative than another 
upon those younger in years it is this. But I 
did not intend to preach a sermon; and here I 
am, almost at the end of my paper and my time. 

I think it ought to be in every household the 
way it is in Julia’s. The old should be con- 
sidered first, instead of secondary to the young 
people. This is not only a duty, but it will be 
a pleasure, if we feel as we ought. 

I should not omit to mention that the comfort 
and well-being of those employed about the 
house are considered too. They are regarded 
as something more than mere machines to do 
the work—as beings for whom we are in some 


measure accountable—we who are their superi-_ 


ors in position and advantages at least. 

I have given you only a general outline of 
this household. I can not tell you what pleas- 
ant reunions the meals are, and how well they 
are cooked and ordered; being repasts not 
merely to satisfy the wants of the body, but to 
refresh the intellectual nature too. I can not 
give you the details of home management, 
where there seems to be no management, 
where every thing seems to move harmoniously 
of itself—what economy is practiced without 
any stint, where there seems to be lavish abund- 
ance—nothing wasted, nothing wanted—where 
order geigns without any stiffness or precision, 
or feeling of constraint—where the order min- 
isters to the sense of freedom and ease you feel. 

The whole of it would fill a volume. It 
might not be unprofitable ; but I can only say, 
at present, that if the proverbial skeleton is in 
this house, I have failed to find it. 





A SABBATH IN LONDON. 





“ Sabbaths, like way-marks, cheer the pilgrim’s path, 
His progress mark and keep his rest in view.” 
WILcox. 

I REACHED London late on Saturday even- 

ing, and was, therefore, unable to procure 
a ticket of admission to Spurgeon’s Church. 
Sunday morning having come, I left my hotel 
quite early, passed down to the river, where I 
went on board one of the passenger-boats, 
which in a few minutes took me to the London 
Bridge. The Tabernacle is a little more than a 
mile south of the bridge. On my way thither 
I entered into conversation with a man who 
was journeying in the same direction. Making 





some inquiry as to the location of the church, 
he told me he was a member of it, and was 
going there. I informed him of my desire to 
hear Mr. Spurgeon, and that, being a stranger 
without a ticket, I entertained some fear about 
getting in. ‘Well, sir,” said he, “I will do all 
in my power, seeing you have come so far, to 
obtain an entrance for you; but,” he added, “I 
may fail, for, although a member, I am about as 
much of a stranger to the door-keepers as you 
will be.” 

When we came in sight of the church we 
saw quite a crowd assembled around the front 
entrance, who were biding their time, although 
most an hour before the service was to com- 
mence. My friend took me to a door in the 
rear of the building, before which was stationed 
a group of men with bright buttons on their 
coats—their uniform giving them the appear- 
ance of a corps of our city policemen. To these 
door officials I was introduced as an American, 
who was anxious to hear Mr. Spurgeon, when, 
with the greatest politeness, they touched their 
hats to me, and said, “ Walk in, sir.” I was 
told by my worthy guide I had better secure a 
position in that part of the church where I 
would like a seat. I did so, and had not 
waited long before a lady invited me to take 
a seat in her pew, which I did with a right 
good will. 

The building has very little of the church ap- 
pearance, and a stranger would be more likely 
to take it for a law court, or commercial build- 
ing, than for a house of worship. It is an im- 
mense square structure, with entrance at both 
ends and on each side. The exterior of the 
building presents nothing very attractive to the 
eye, except in its magnificent fagade. The lofty 
frontage, supported by six Corinthian pillars, 
forms a noble portico, the ascent to which is 
made by a broad flight of steps. The grandeur 
and boldness of this part of the building are 
deserving of the highest praise, and are, of their 
kind, altogether unrivaled. The length of the 
Tabernacle on the outside is two hundred feet ; 
its breadth is one hundred and four feet. It is 
provided with sixteen doors for the exit and 
entrance of the congregation, besides one or 
more private entrances; and it is lighted and 
ventilated by a number of handsome windows 
and Louvre lights in the roof. The inside 
dimensions of the chapel are one hundred and 
forty-six feet long by eighty-one feet wide; the 
height is sixty-two feet. The roof is concave; 
the ceiling supported by sixteen iron shafts; 
the pillars being ornamented with capitals, and 
united at the top by semicircular arches. 
There are two galleries of light iron-work, 
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painted white and relieved with gilding; and, | back, as well as by a double flight of stairs from 
instead of a pulpit, a tribune or platform is pro- | the platform below. The baptistery is of white 
vided for the preacher. The walls are painted | marble. The effect of the whole appearance 
a light green, and the pews are stained of an | of the building is exceedingly light and agree- 
oak color, and are unprovided with doors. The | able; there is no extravagant display—no osten- 
rostrum is reached by a private staircase at the | tatious ornament, neither is there any barren- 
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ness or show of poverty—every thing is well 
done, and the place is made to hold more than 
six thousand persons—namely, four thousand 
two hundred sittings, and standing-room for 
about two thousand. 

A building such as this is unquestionably one 
of the sights of London, and is well worthy of 
a visit on its own account, to say nothing of its 
minister. But a visitor who would obtain ad- 
mission had best procure the entrée of a seat- 
holder, so as to secure an early admission ; 
failing this, he must be content to go early and 
wait long, and take his chance of standing- 
room when the doors are opened. 

Mr. Spurgeon has no pulpit. He simply 
occupies a little spot in the hee! of the first 
gallery; from which place he has as good a 
command of his congregation as it is possible 
to have in so large a house. His congregation 
is above, below, and all around him. The seats 
on the main floor are in amphitheater style ; so 
also are the galleries. 

When I entered the house there were not 
more than a hundred people there, but they 
came pouring in from every side, so that in a 
very short time every part of the house was well 
taken. Then were the doors opened for the 
crowd, who stood .before the front entrance, 
and in a few minutes the aisles were filled to 
suffocation. Soon the great preacher made his 
appearance, in company with his wife and two 
sons. He seemed, as he came forward and 
took his seat by the table on which lay the 
Bible and Hymn-Book, as if wholly unconscious 
of being looked at by about seven thousand 
persons. 

During the reading of the hymn he seemed 
to enter into the spirit and sentiment of every 
line, and, before singing, he exhorted the people 
all to praise God; and, during the singing, he 
did not fail to practice his exhortation. He 
threw his whole heart and soul into the spirit 
of the song, which had a telling effect upon that 
vastassembly. The singing was congregational, 
as all church singing should be, and seemed to 
lift the people on angels’ pinions up to the third 
heavens. At the close of the hymn he read a 
portion of Scripture, stopping occasionally to 
make an apt and spiritual application. Another 
hymn was sung, when prayer was offered, 
simple, child-like, full of fervor, and thoroughly 
spiritual. Before announcing his text he of- 
fered up a short invocation for the assistance 
of the Holy Ghost. The sermon was good, 
and with it, as a whole, I was much pleased ; 
and, although there were some things which I 
could not indorse, yet there was so much di- 
rectness, honesty, and holy ardor in it, that 








my heart went out in prayer that God would 
send into the world a great many just such 
preachers as C. H. Spurgeon. 

Before he began his discourse he made the 
following announcement: “After the sermon 
we will break bread in remembrance of our 
blessed Lord. All members of the Christian 
Church are invited to unite with us.” 

So, thinking I might never again have an 
opportunity of drawing near to the table of the 
Lord in a Baptist church, I passed down to the 
basement-room in company with the lady and 
her husband, whose pew I shared during the 
morning. When I reached the foot of the stairs 
a gentleman handed me the following ticket: 
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“ Love unto all the saints.” 











Soon the room was well filled. Then Mr. 
Spurgeon and the elders of the Church took 
their seats around a table on the platform, which 
was covered with a white cloth, and on which 
was placed the bread and wine. A hymn was 
sung, in which all united. It was indeed good 
to be there, for 

“* Heaven came down our souls to greet, 

While glory crowned the mercy-seat.’’ 
The singing over, the preacher said: “ After the 
manner of our blessed Lord, ‘who, in the same 
night in which he was betrayed, took bread ; and 
when he had given thanks ’—let us give thanks !” 
Then followed a prayer of thanksgiving, so full 
of love to the Savior that we forgot for a time 
where we were, and thought only of our blessed 
Lord, and his suffering and death. “And when 
he had given thanks, he brake the bread, and 
gave thereof to his disciples”—and after the 
manner of our Savior he broke the bread, which 
was carried from pew to pew by the waiting 
elders. Then was offered up another prayer, 
after which the elders passed around the cup, 
of which we all drank. 

All being waited upon, the minister’s voice is 
again heard, still in the language of Holy Writ: 
“ And afterward they sang a hymn—let us, too, 
sing ;” when, with tearful eye, and tremulous 
voice, he read: 

“If in life I have thy grace, 
And at death behold thy face, 
Life may stay, or life may flee, 
Lord, ’t is all alike to me.”’ 

And, still sitting in his chair, he closed the 
service with a short exhortation and the bene- 
diction. This short, simple, Christ-like service 
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was very refreshing; I enjoyed it much. And 
often shall memory wander back to the season 
I spent under the instructions of one of the 
greatest preachers of his day. 

Just a little before the morning service com- 
menced I asked the gentleman, in whose pew I 
sat, what is the great secret of Mr. Spurgeon’s 
success? His answer was one not hastily 
formed, but arrived at after many years’ observa- 
tion, and is well worthy of thought. Said he, 
“Not so much in his preaching, as in his power 
to keep his people at work!” Then pointing 
me to two little boys in the gallery, sons of Mr. 
Spurgeon, he said: “ Even those little fellows 
are at work every day in leading prayer-meet- 
ings, and exhorting sinners to turn to God; and 
not without success, for many in this Church 
have been led to Christ through their labors.” 
I could not help thinking—well, after all, this is 
what we ministers need more than any thing 
else—ability to bring out and develop the latent 
power of our Churches. 

If I should be asked to state in a word 
wherein I thought Mr. Spurgeon’s power lies, 
I should say, baptized earnestness! He is thor- 
oughly awake, and has the holy unction which 
gives him boldness to stand before, and success 
in laboring for the good of perishing humanity. 





A RECIPE FOR CONTENTMENT. 





HIS world is full of chafing because of the 
allotments of life. Much of the sad aspect 
which men see in their life is real, and at the 
same time unreal. It is real from the stand- 
point from which they see it, but it is unreal 
when seen from another stand-point. A storm 
cloud is dark and threatening, or else spanned 
by a beautiful rainbow, according to the position 
we may occupy to the cloud. If it be between 
us and the sun, it is dark and threatening ; but 
if we be between it and the sun, then it is 
spanned by a rainbow. A balloonist tells us 
that, as he looks at the clouds above him, they 
appear like a dark substantial sea. When pass- 
ing through them they appear as an almost 
impalpable mist; but when, having ascended 
still higher, he looks down upon them, they 
now appear to him like a continent of purest 
gold, there being really no real difference in the 
cloud, but only in his relation to it. The same 
that was dark above him, is golden beneath him. 
All this may represent human life. Viewed 
from one position, it is dark like that storm 
cloud; while viewed from another, it has its 
beautiful rainbow. 
cultivate discouragement that they are like him 


There are many who so | 


who should be constantly striving to keep a 
cloud between him and the sun, thus having it 
always dark to him. These always keep their 
difficulties between them and God. They repel 
any effort to lead them to the rainbow side of 
the cloud; they seem to have a morbid desire 
to be unhappy. A healthy religion would of 
course cure all this; but then a’sound philoso- 
phy ought to go very far toward curing it with- 
out religion. 

There is one aspect in which one may see 
himself, which can hardly fail to silence his 
murmurings. Much as we may envy others, 
there is no man so miserable that he would be 
willing to make a full exchange even with the 
man he envied the most. Who of us would 
exchange every thing of what we have and are 
with any human being in the world? Bring it 
home to us and see. The poor man would 
cheerfully exchange his miserable hut for the 
rich man’s palace, and his scanty lot for the 
rich man’s acres and bank stock. But this 
weuld be only a partial exchange. Would that 
poor man exchange his ragged children for the 
well-dressed children of that rich man? Would 
he exchange his wife in plain clothing for the 
rich man’s wife in silk? O,no! No such ex- 
change as this could be made. Wife and chil- 
dren taken into the account, the poorest man 
would rather have his own inheritance, than 
that of the richest man of the land. 

And what person would be willing to change 
his personal identity with any one, though that 
one were an angel even? We may go even 
further than this. The mourner may look with 
envy and murmuring at an unbroken family 
circle. It may seem hard to the widow that 
her companion should be torn from her, leaving 
her in indigence, while other wives have the 
strong arm and loving heart of a husband left 
to them. Yet where is the widow truly mourn- 
ing her departed husband, who would exchange 
with any woman the dead for the living? Or 
where the mourning mother, who would barter 
away the little mound of earth in the church- 
yard for any living child? No, we feel our- 
selves richer with our dead, than though we 
were to exchange them for any living. Then, 
taking every thing into the account, we think 
ourselves better off than we do any other living 
person. Should not this thought then banish 
murmuring from our lips? That happy state 
of mind, so rarely possessed, in which we can 
say, “1 have enough,” is the highest attain- 
ment of philosophy. Happiness consists, not 
in possessing much, but in being content with 
what we possess. He who wants little always 
| has enough. 
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“The immortal mind craves objects that endure.” — Wordsworth. 


SuMMER, with a royal splendor 
Robing now the joyous earth, 
Lures in vain the loyal spirit 
Musing of its higher birth: 
More it sighs for bliss eternal 
In this hour of brightest mirth. 


Not the world, with all its treasure, 
Can our growing hope fulfill ; 

Not the best we can accomplish 
Worketh half the good we will ; 

Human love, its largest granting, 
Only leaves us craving still. 





So thou teachest, Heavenly Father, 
Where alone our life can be ; 
Faintly thus our glorious birthright 
Through this earthly veil we see, 
And in spirit struggle upward 
To our home and rest with thee. 


So thou drawest, blessed Savior, 
All thy members evermore 

To that everlasting kingdom 
Whither thou art gone before ; 

We, in heart and mind ascending, 
Learn its glories at the door. 
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EXTINCT ANIMALS. 





HE investigations of modern science have 

already resulted in the discovery of many 
important facts in connection with the structure 
and physical features of ourearth. It has been 
long known that the great masses of plants and 
animals distributed over the earth’s surface are 
adapted to the particular regions in which they 
are found, and that by removal they are dete- 
riorated, and finally destroyed; but it remained 
for the geologists of the present day to estab- 
lish the fact, that the condition of the earth had 
undergone, duying the long series of ages, some 
very remarkable changes, and exhibited une- 
quivocal evidence of organic life singularly 
unlike that which surrounds us now. . Geology 
traces the various changes which-the earth has 
undergone, and shows, that in precisely the 
same manner as particular animals and vegeta- 
bles are now confined to precise limits, so through 
each successive change through which the earth 
has passed, the delicate machinery of animal 
and vegetable life has been adapted to its vari- 
ous conditions. 

In furnishing our readers with a brief sketch 
of some of the most interesting specimens of 
the extinct races, it is not necessary to enter 
further on the subject of geological formations 
than to show how these have affected animal 
life. The great geological periods we may di- 
vide into four ages: 1. The age of fishes. 2. 
The age of reptiles. 3. The age of mammals. 
4. The ageof man. The fishes belong to those 
sections of the earth’s crust comprising the 
Devonian and Silurian, upper and lower; the 
reptiles are found in the carboniferous, trias, 
and oolitic formations ; the mammals in the ter- 
tiary formations; and man belongs to the pres- 
ent condition of the earth’s surface. 

Among the limestone of the Devonian forma- 
tion, or old red sandstone, we first meet with an 
animal vertebrated, or having a backbone. The 
entire formation has supplied one hundred spe- 
cies of fish. The Silurian, and old redstone 
also abound in shells, some of them exceedingly 
curious, and all very numerous; but both shells 
and back-boned fish are very inferior in organi- 
zation to the race of reptiles. 

During the period of the age of reptiles, some 
of the most singular and monstrous creatures 
were produced. Among these were the zchthy- 
osaurus, or fish-lizard; the flestosaurus, or 
serpent-lizard; and the ée/eosaurus, a sort of 
crocodile. 


The genus ichthyosaurus includes several | 


species, but a general description of its charac- 
teristics may suffice. These are—shortness of 











neck, back of the head and front of the chest 
being of the same width; a backbone, the joints 
of which are probably joined together by a sort 
of elastic bag, and a tail like a crocodile. A 
bony structure connected with the fore-fins 
gives evidence that the ichthyosaurus crawled 
on the sands; on visiting the shore, the crea- 
ture would drag itself along the ground, and, 
during sleep, lie prostrate, with the belly resting 
on the ground. It possessed eyes of immense 
magnitude, and its body was clothed with a 
skin resembling that of the whale. The length 
of the common ichthyosaurus was about twenty 
feet. The ichthyosaurus platyodon was chiefly 
distinguished from its fellows by the extra size 
of its head and from a peculiarity in the shape 
of its teeth; the orbit of its eye was fourteen 
inches. 

The Jlesiosaurus, or serpent-lizard, is de- 
scribed by Cuvier as the most singular and 
monstrous that has yet been discovered. Toa 
lizard’s head it united a neck of enormous 
length, like a serpent’s body; a large trunk, 
like a common quadruped; the ribs of a cha- 
meleon, and the fins of a whale, having, how- 
ever, two instead of one pair. It was about 
eighteen feet in length. The most perfect skel- 
eton was discovered near Glastonbury, and pur- 
chased for the British Museum. The genus 
contains several species, on the differences and 
distinctions of which it is unnecessary to speak 
here. , 

The ¢elcosaurus was, as we have already no- 
ticed, a species of crocodile. The first speci- 
men brought to light was found in the lofty 
cliffs on the Yorkshire coast, near Whitby. 
The jaws of this creature were armed with 
long, slender, sharp-pointed, slightly curved 
teeth; and it bore, in most respects, a close 
resemblance to the crocodile of the Ganges. 
The size and position of its limbs, however, 
convey the impression of its having been a bet- 
ter swimmer than its modern representative. 

Among other specimens of the reptile age 
was the megalosaurus, or gigantic lizard, esti- 
mated by Cuvier at fifty feet in length, and by 
Owen at about thirty-five. Although no skele- 
ton has yet been found entire, so many bones 
have been discovered, that naturalists have little 
difficulty in determining its appearance. Its 
legs seem to have been very fully developed— 
to have attained a height of two yards, with a 
foot about a yard in length! 

The iguanodon, about thirty-five feet in length, 
and twenty in girth; the Ay/wosaurus, or spiny 
lizard of the Wealden, are also interesting spec- 
imens of the reptile age. Still more curious 
are the mosasaurus and great pterodactyles, 
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MODELS OF EXTINCT ANIMALS, 


which remind one of the fabled dragons of 
antiquity. The pterodactyles—from fteron, a 
wing, and dactylos, a finger—is a flying rep- 
tile, having the leathery wings of the bat, anda 
body covered with scales. This formidable 
creature measured from the tip of each wing 
eighteen feet, and, as Dr. Buckland remarks, 
“was a fit companion for the kindred reptiles 
that swam in the sea, or crawled on the shores 
of a turbulent planet.” 








The age of mammals presents features no 
less interesting than that of reptiles. First 
among them we may notice the megatherium, 
or gigantic sloth—a monstrous quadruped capa- 
ble of pulling down trees for the purpose of 
obtaining its leaves as food. The Jaleotherium 
stood three or four feet high, and in the form of 
the head resembled the ordinary tapir. The 
anoplotherium, or unarmed animal, was less 
clumsy, and more agile than the palzotherium, 
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and a closer approach to the ruminants. Of 
this genus there are two species: anoplotherium 
gracile, and anoplotherium commune. The first 
species was about three or four feet high, eight 
feet in length, with a skin almost naked, and a 
large, powerful tail. The second species was 
about the size of a goat, or small deer, and was 
covered with short, thick hair. The deinothe- 
rium, a wild beast, was an animal of a huge 
barrel-shaped body, about twenty feet long, 
something resembling the hippopotamus. Its 
head was like that of the elephant, having a 
powerful proboscis and a pair of large, long 
tusks. The mastodon was about the size of an 
ordinary elephant, and closely resembled that 
animal. It abounded in the districts now called 
North America, where many perfect skeletons 
of it have been found. 

The discoveries of naturalists with respect to 
these extinct animals are among the highest 
triumphs of modern science. Diligently seek- 
ing data of reliable, though of the most obscure 
character, the naturalist and comparative anato- 
mist have succeeded in disclosing the wonders 
of the ancient world. From footprints in the 
rocks, from scattered bones, and from some 
perfect remains buried in the earth, we have 
been instructed by the theoretical knowledge 
and practical skill of such men as Cuvier, Owen, 
Buckland, Hitchcock, and Agassiz in the nature 
and habits of these extinct species. We are 
led to look back to a remote age, and to trace 
the successive developments which swept away 
race after race of its ancient inhabitants, and 
gradually prepared our world to be the dwelling- 
place of man. 





OPPRESSIONS. 





HERE is no one who has felt the weight 

of oppression in any of its varied forms, 
but must feel, while reading the volume from 
which the following is an extract, that the soul 
has company in its experiences, and the com- 
pany of a consonant spirit; and not only that, 
but of a soul that knows that “above the mire 
is the blue sky, and above sin, Jesus.” 

Among the suffering of this world I meet the 
oppressed, and I pause before them. The op- 
pressed of whom I speak are not those whom 
a brutal tyranny crushes, nor those whom the 
transports of rage of a violent will terrify. There 
are hidden oppressions which weigh silently 
upon the soul, sometimes upon the life, and 
which are punished by no tribunals of justice. 
These are what I now consider. 

A spider’s web winds itself around your lib- 





erty; thread crosses upon thread, but you feel 
nothing—only you do not breathe easily ; some 
morning you will breathe no more. Or, it may 
be a fetter which hinders your action. Your 
thought, that queen of the air, falls inert at 
every attempt at flight; your nerves are para- 
lyzed, and your soul, as a lion imprisoned in a 
cage, at first, roused to indignation, roars, throws 
itself against the bars, then overpowered, ex- 
hausted, deceives its despair by that ceaseless 
going and coming that helps us to stupefy our 
vital forces. From whatever source oppression 
emanates, whether it comes from people or 
things, whether it stifles us with its thick at- 
mosphere surcharged with narrow ideas, whether 
it takes a form, an accent, or even imprisons 
us with its rude hand; whether it be the health 
of others which imposes it upon us, or some 
morbid affection of our own poor brain that 
subjects us to it; you have felt it, I have met it, 
no one escapes it. 

It is difficult for power to avoid being des- 
potic. The hale and hearty, those individualities 
squared off at great strokes, solid for the mere 
reason that they are of one piece; those self- 
willed characters in whom no doubt has ever 
slackened a single fiber; those spirits whom 
neither questions disquiet, nor aspirations ex- 
cite—these, the strong, are oppressors. 

For my part, I know only one absolute sov- 
ereignty that respects the liberty of the small, 
the feeble ; it is the All-Powerful. He oppresses 
no one. I tremble before man ; the most bestial 
will makes me most afraid; I do not tremble 
before my God. I, a worm of the dust, I keep, 
in his presence, the fullness of my independ- 
ence. The silence even of man has driven back 
the tide of my thoughts; my God never repelled 
them. He is on high, I lie in the dust; but 
under his regard my heart still beats; I dare 
speak, I dare reply; shall I say it, I dare con- 
test; he does not strike me dumb; he makes 
himself small to meet me; he explains to me; 
he wishes to gain me, not to confound me; and 
there where God, the eternal, deigns to bow 


| himself even to ask of me a willing and loving 


obedience, man straightens up to his highest ; 
he strikes and binds, and if I demur, he slays. 

Sometimes those leaden skies which oppress 
our existence hang over us. All were created 
for happiness, but a heavy cloud approaches, 
darkness descends, we are cold. What is it 
that has passed? Some one has come between 
us and our sunlight. One feels more tried with 
those who prevent happiness than with those 
who boldly attack it—who deliberately destroy 
it. If it were not for them, all would go well. 
My life is full of smiles; I love; I am loved; 
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my soul expands; I will serve my God with 
gladness. Suddenly an opposition rises ; there 
is an envy of my happiness, a distrust of my 
heart, a suspicion of evil, a blame, an ill-will; 
my sunlight has disappeared. But I must re- 
spect this oppression, for it is power. I can 
not shut my ears and not hear it; I can not 
pass to one side of it and not see it. It is 
authorized power. But my forces diminish, my 
energy abates, a torpor succeeds resistance, 
movement ceases, I breathe with difficulty ; ab- 
stractedly and as a stranger to myself, I attend 
to the needs of my enfeebled being. 

Sometimes it is said to me, now you are alone, 
now you are free. Alone, 1 am not. Sarcasms 
flash around me, wounding contradictions dis- 
courage me from even trying to think. Some 
kind of solvent miasms seem to pervade the 
air around me; they poison me; I scarcely 
know myself, and seem not to belong to myself; 
they that are absent govern me; a train of 
ideas wholly opposed to my own pass before 
me, seize me, and bear me away with them; 
they possess me by the antipathy which I have 
for them, as others possess me by their attract- 
iveness. Thus my life does not belong to me ; 
its masters are ever on the return. Who ever 
envied the short leisure hours of the enslaved? 
The yoke falls for a moment, it may be, but the 
shoulders ever remain bowed over; it is impos- 
sible to straighten up. 

This is feebleness, you say. Am I writing 
for the strong? Again, there is the oppression 
of evil; by which I do not mean the tyranny 
of our own vices, but the fatal influence of an 
individuality, the very proximity of which stirs 
up the last remains of evil in the heart. An 
infernal leaven permeates and rises up in it; as 
soon as it approaches you feel that all your 
human nature casts up its mire and dirt. The 
angels of God in passing soothe us; even the 
fanning of their wings refreshes the soul. But 
there are also angels of darkness ; they traverse 
our sky, and the thunderbolt follows. 

How must we ever be astonished in viewing 
family antipathies ! We naturally ask ourselves, 
why should those come to hate each other whom 
interests, life, labors, and every thing unite? 
Even galley-slaves become attached to each 
other; are they the more so for working side 
by side? As for me, I have ever been con- 
founded in reading this, passage in the Bible: 
“If you love not man whom you see, how will 
you love God whom you do not see?” Alas! 
the more I know myself, the more I detest 
myself. The absent I can easily imagine to be 
good, to be generous, to be compassionate, 
kindly minded toward others; but those who 





are around me, who oppress me, willingly or 
unwillingly, whose eye no jot nor tittle of my life 
escapes, O, how difficult to love—to love those 
whose whole life I see! To love! Ah! now 
I have seized upon the word which will save us 
in these great shipwrecks of our independence. 
Love, sometimes I can not—often I do not even 
wish to. Yet, my Heavenly Father, if I hate, I 
am the most abject of slaves. As soon as I 
love, all things become possible to me. In vain 
would those wound me whom I love; they may 
exact much, I have given them more ; they may 
not wish to comprehend me, I comprehend 
them; they distrust me, I believe in them; 
they hope nothing, I hope all. That is charity, 
you say. I know it well; but as far as the 
starry firmament is above the abysses, so far is 
it from my cast-down and resisting heart! But 
behold, what I do; on my knees, with my sup- 
pliant hands raised toward heaven, I pray to my 
God: O, thou who lovest me, help me to love. 

But existence has still other means to bring 
us into subjection. The fatigues of the body 
come in to aggravate the helplessness of the 
soul. Youth fades, vigor vanishes in measure 
as the burden increases. Here is a character 
as gay as a Spring morning when nature smiles 
and birds warble ; to it even tears are but shin- 
ing pearls, a refreshing shower falling through 
sunshine. For such as this, at least we say, 
the days will pass happily ; life will ever touch 
them with a maternal hand; they are a joy to 
us; they are music for us ; just to look at them 
we feel that we stand in a halo of light and 
brightness. No, not even these will escape. 
They also will bow over; they too will become 
old before their time, and mortally weary. See, 
their delicate limbs are already chained to the 
ball—some care which devours—one of those 
tenacious troubles which confront us at the 
outset of life, which keep step close beside us 
through life, which sit down, rise up, sleep with 
us, and finally outlive us. 

Now I wish to consider another kind of op- 
pression, which you may call simply puerile ; 
men of great pretensions will laugh at me, pity- 
ingly. I will call it the oppression of the atmos- 
phere; the weather we have—cloudy weather, 
cold weather, damp weather, all melancholy 
spells of the sky. O, how I admire those whose 
souls are inaccessible to such foolish trifles! 
Some of us are profoundly troubled by them. 
We inhabit the earth. When its soil is frozen 
and glassy, our whole being shivers ; when the 
bitter blast attacks us, our good feelings sensi- 
bly diminish. If long-continued and monoto- 
nous rains soften the clods of the fields and fill 
the air with damp, cold vapors, we experience 
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inexpressible languor and depression of spirits. 
When a heavy, gloomy day rises upon us, when 
fogs and mists hang in the air, when we can no 
longer distinguish a blue opening between the 
clouds, nor the skeleton of a tree through the 
mist, nor even the old wall, verdant with ivy; 
when there are no more mountains to help the 
soul to go upward, nor clear sky to speak to 
us of eternity; yes, it is true, we must confess 
it, that we are under an oppression. The un- 
friendliness of the atmosphere saddens us; the 
harshness of the climate takes away our courage. 

Doubtless man, a thinking being, should hold 
himself above the influences of an earthly at- 
mosphere; but man has also a body, a poor 
body without wings ; therefore he breathes the 
vapors that hang low, and his light must come 
to him by means of his eyes; the pores of his 
body sometimes dilate under the genial influ- 
ence of Summer, and sometimes contract and 
shiver under the rude breath of Winter. You 
say that the philosopher, and much more the 
Christian, may find himself as happy in prison 
as out of it; that a dungeon is not a dungeon 
if Jesus descends with you. O, tell me not 
that inward illumination is not better when the 
outward illumination is added ; tell me not that 
cold, dripping walls are equal to a meadow, 
where murmurs the rivulet, where climbs the 
honeysuckle, where blow the breezes laden with 
flower fragrance. 

As for me, far from judging as puerile this 
sympathy of our human nature with the phys- 
ical world, I find it fortunate in the highest 
degree. It makes me suffer, it is true, but it 
gives me joy also. Ever and anon it depresses 
me, but it restores me again in its own good 
time. And really, is there not a harshness 
of soul in those who are so independent of the 
changes of the weather? Those who would 
wish us indifferent to sunshine and shadow are 
the same who would wish us indifferent to the 
emotions of life. I do not believe as they. I 
recognize here the eternal wisdom. That which 
God has given me I hold as good. He has 
given me a body; I try to take care of it. He 
has given mea heart; I will not smother it. 

After the storm, sunshine! Behold, the veil 
of mist is torn away; the great expanse of azure 
appears, the buds put forth, the lake becomes 
blue; we know how to suffer and complain; we 
know, also, how to be happy, and render thanks. 
With my upturned eyes I pierce deep into the 
blue sky, and with thought I penetrate farther 
and farther, until I sun myself in the ineffable 
illuminations that lie beyond; then am I joyous, 
ready for conflict, ready for labor. 

You are a being superior to me, always tem- 





perate, in a temperate region; I am a poor 
creature of impulse, easily cast down, easily 
raised up; neither one nor the other is without 
a place in God’s all-wise plan. 

Now shall I speak of exile, of the oppression 
of unknown places, of the hostility of habits 
contrary to our own, of that dispossession of 
one’s self in the leaving of one’s country; of 
that life-breath of the soul which ever dimin- 
ishes at the contact of a foreign atmosphere ? 

All nature violated is nature exiled. God 
placed the pine upon the mountain and the 
olive in the burning soil of southern zones. 
Let a gardener come and take the pine down 
to the heated plains, and make the olive climb 
the mountain, and we see but stunted trees— 
the glory of the horticulturist, the horror of 
common sense—protesting by every imperfect 
leaf against the abuse of power. 

To weep with those that weep, is this to 
murmur? Do you think I would aggravate the 
evils which we endure by the double oppression 
of revolt? O, my God! thou knowest it, that 
so soon as I recognize thy hand I bless it, I 
adore it. But thou permittest mortals to groan, 
and in this thou showest that’thou art not 
of humanity. 

But the soul that denies its suffering is ill 
prepared to find thee—will it even seek thee? 
Thou didst hear the complaints of Job—the 
sorrows of David ascended unto thee—the more 
freely they confessed their sins the more fully 
their hearts became subject to thee. Incline 
thine ear unto us—thou wilt soothe us as a 
mother lulls her child—consoled, we will obey. 
Where our martyrdom was thou wilt put victory. 

But the heaviest of all oppressions remains 
yet to be considered. For this one, however, 
there is no one to blame, since every body is 
the oppressor. It is the constraint which the 
world puts upon us. If you have the right 
to appear unhappy, wretched, make no com- 
plaints—the worst of torments has not yet 
touched you. Let me show you the tortures 
of this world. Look at those who smile while 
an inward grief devours. To weep at our 
O what would we not give for that priv- 


ease ! 

ilege! But that is liberty, and liberty is not 
ours. He who is most a stranger to us is our 
master. We owe him a calm face, agreeable 


words, and if we do not give them he will seize 
our secret. 

Who has not been subject to this merciless 
oppression of constraint? O those inward des- 
olations, which revel under the cover of happi- 
ness, like a hurricane under black clouds, while 
your head, like the mountain-top, must stand 
up in the sunshine. For a moment, perhaps, 
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one may suffer at ease; but that soon comes to 
an end; there must be an entering into com- 
mon life, there must be dry eyes, there must 
be no lip trembling; the ear must hear, and the 
heart must enter with joy into the silly little- 
ness of conversation—amidst all the confusion 
of words there may be but one accent really 
heard, and that is the one that transpierces. 
But take care; as soon as you are not like 
every body else, every one is astonished, and 
the astonishment of others is curiosity, and 
curiosity is cruelly bold. 

We pity the lot of a comedian obliged to ap- 
pear upon the stage the day after having fol- 
lowed to the grave a beloved companion. It 
would, indeed, be difficult to imagine a severer 
trial. And yet, under this borrowed character, 
the man belongs to himself. He has put on a 
mask, but under it his face may show what he 
feels. He has entered into another definite in- 
dividuality, and this shelters his true character. 
He may smile; act, speak as he may, and no 
one can question his soul. His inward life is 
preserved inviolate ; no indiscreet question can 
raise the veil of his inner nature, no coarse 
hand can open the doors of his inner sanctuary. 
We comedians of the world’s stage have no 
such inviolable retreats. Our rdéle is not a reci- 
tation, a declamation, it is a life. There are 
many among us who do their free breathing 
after night, as the sentinel of Judea did his after 
the morning came. They covet the darkness 
which will conceal the weeping; they invoke 
the obscurity which will render them back them- 
selves; they seek isolation in order to escape 
servitude. 

Our present generation has not enough fresh 
air; it stifles, it endures, it submits. Do not 
mistake its calm bearing for the curbed energy 
of those who control themselves by virtue of 
their self-possession. Our generation accus- 
toms itself to things. Now, to accustom one’s 
self is to allow the chains to be riveted. Let 
us rather look our troubles in the face. It does 
not become us to deny that we suffer, nor to re- 
volt against God; neither does it become us to 
bend feebly before the tyranny of men and 
things, nor to escape them by sacrificing our 
manhood. A man chained down, with flesh 
palpitating, but with the heart well alive and 
victor over all, is far preferable to that abstract 
stoic, that compound of dryness and egotism 
which the wise of this world fashion for us. 

It is true we are impatient in chains; but 
a chain, even though it makes its mark with our 
blood, is worth more than freedom, if gained by 





to me of those solemn shadows that march 
around in society, so proudly and coldly wrapped 
up in their mantles of philosophy: I assure you 
there is nothing beneath them. Their drapery 
hangs in majestic folds, but when the wind 
fills them out one sees there nothing but a 
skeleton. The liberty that we need is not that 
of not being able to feel, much less that of not 
being under obligation to love; it is rather the 
power to feel more acutely and to love more. 
We care little to escape slavery by death—we 
will put it under our feet, and we will stand 
victorious above it! 

Evils are evils, despotism is an injustice, 
servitude is a pain. As for me, I am going to 
seek my liberty where it is to be found; I ask 
it of Him who brings deliverance; Jesus will 
bestow it liberally. Over my bowed head the 
heavens open. It is in vain that circumstances 
hold me to the wall; no authority can prevent 
my soul from going up with a shout, from being 
queen in the regions of faith, of ideas, of love, 
and of the true independence. 

When my soul has received the baptism of 
this liberty, wherewith I am made free, it returns 
filled with power. True I have bowed under 
the yoke, I have suffered oppressions, the fire 
has been made around me, walls have been 
built up across my path; but, when out of 
heart, I have raised my eyes unto the hills ; 
when I have called upon God a breath of 
Divine life has been breathed into me; un- 
known horizons have opened up before me, 
strength has been given me. Where before I 
hated, I loved; in prayer I ceased to suffer. Do 
I say / will disengage myself from all that binds 
me? What aberration of speech! A straw 
may cause me to fall, an insect has power over 
my life. But I have seized the hand of God; 
I belong to Jesus; I speak to him, he hears 
me; he wishes me free, and he knows how to 
make me free indeed. 





FRANKNESS. 





BE frank with the world. Frankness is the 
child of honesty and courage. If a friend ask 
you a favor you should grant it, if it is reason- 
able; if it is not, tell him plainly why you can 
not. You will wrong him and wrong yourself 
by equivocation of any kind. Never do a wrong 
thing to make a friend or to keep one. The 
man who requires you to do so is dearly pur- 
chased, and at a sacrifice. Deal kindly and 
firmly with all men, and you will find it the 
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THE HEALING OF THE DAUGHTER 
OF JAIRUS. 





FRESHLY the cool breath of the coming eve 
Stole through the lattice, and the dying girl 

Felt it upon her forehead. She had lain 

Since the hot noontide in a breathless trance— 
Her thin pale fingersyclasp’d within the hand 
Of the heart-broken Ruler, and her breast, 

Like the dead marble, white and motionless. 
The shadow of a leaf lay on her lips, 

And as it stirr’d with the awakening wind, 

The dark lids lifted from her languid eyes, 

And her slight fingers moved, and heavily 

She turn’d upon her pillow. He was there— 
The same loved, tireless watcher, and she look’d 
Into his face until her sight grew dim 

With the fast-falling tears ; and, with a sigh 

Of tremulous weakness murmuring his name, 
She gently drew his hand upon her lips, 

And kiss’d it as she wept. The old man sunk 
Upon his knees, and in the drapery 

Of the rich curtains buried up his face ; 

And when the twilight fell, the silken folds 
Stirr’d with his prayer, but the slight hand he held 
Had ceased its pressure ; and he could not hear, 
In the dead utter silence, that a breath 

Came through her nostrils ; and her temples gave 
To his nice touch no pulse ; and at her mouth 
He held the lightest curl that on her neck 

Lay with a mocking beauty, and his gaze 

Ached with its deathly stillness. 


It was night— 
And softly, o’er the Sea of Galilee, 
Danced the breeze-ridden ripples to the shore, 
Tipp’d with the silver sparkles of the moon. 
The breaking waves play’d low upon the beach 
Their constant music, but the air beside 
Was still as starlight, and the Savior’s voice, 

* In its rich cadences unearthly sweet, 

Seem’d like some just-born harmony in the air, 
Waked by the power of wisdom. On a rock, 
With the broad moonlight falling on his brow, 
He stood and taught the people. At his feet 
Lay his small scrip, and pilgrim’s scallop-shell, 
And staff—for they had waited by the sea 
Till he came o’er from Gadarene, and pray’d 
For his wont teachings as he came to land. 
His hair was parted meekly on his brow, 
And the long curls from off his shoulders fell, 
As he lean’d forward earnestly, and still 
The same calm cadence, passionless and deep— 
And in his looks the same mild majesty— 
And in his mien the sadness mix’d with power— 
Fill’d them with love and wonder. Suddenly, 
As on his words entrancedly they hung, 
The crowd divided, and among them stood 
JAIRUS THE RULER. With his flowing robe 
Gather’d in haste about his loins, he came, 
And fix’d his eyes on Jesus. Closer drew 
She twelve ciscipl7s to their Maste-’s side ; 
And silently the people shrank away, 





And left the haughty Ruler in the midst 

Alone. A moment longer on the face 

Of the meek Nazarene he kept his gaze, 

And, as the twelve look’d on him, by the light 
Of the clear moon they saw a glistening tear 
Steal to his silver beard; and, drawing nigh 
Unto the Savior’s feet, he took the hem 

Of his coarse mantle, and with trembling hands 
Press’d it upon his lids, and murmur’d low, 
“Master! my daughter !” 


The same silvery light 
That shone upon the lone rock by the sea, 
Slept on the Ruler’s lofty capitals, 
As at the door he stood, and welcomed in 
Jesus and his disciples.. All was still. 
The echoing vestibule gave back the slide 
Of their loose sandals, and the arrowy beam 
Of moonlight, slanting to the marble floor, 
Lay like a spell of silence in the rooms, 
As Jairus led them on. With hushing steps 
He trod the winding stair ; but ere he touch’d 
The latchet, from within a whisper came, 
“Trouble the Master not—for she is dead !” 
And his faint hand fell nerveless at his side, 
And his steps falter’d, and his broken voice 
Choked in its utterance: but a gentle hand 
Was laid upon his arm, and in his ear 
The Savior’s voice sank thrillingly and low. 
“ She is not dead ; but sleepeth.” 


They pass’d in. 
The spice-lamps in the alabaster urns 
Burn’d dimly, and the white and fragrant smoke 
Curl’d indolently on the chamber walls. 
The silken curtains slumber’d in their folds— 
Not even a tassel stirring in the air— 
And as the Savior stood beside the bed, 
And pray’d inaudibly, the Ruler heard 
The quickening division of his breath 
As he grew earnest inwardly. There came 
A gradual brightness o’er his calm, sad face ; 
And, drawing nearer to the bed, he moved 
The silken curtains silently apart, 
And look’d upon the maiden. 


Like a form 
Of matchless sculpture in her sleep she lay— 
The linen vesture folded on her breast, 
And over it her white transparent hands, 
The blood still rosy in her tapering nails. 
A line of pearl ran through her parted lips, 
And in her nostrils, spiritually thin, 
The breathing curve was mocking like life ; 
And round beneath the faintly tinted skin 
Ran the light branches of the azure veins ; 
And on her cheek the jet lash overlay, 
Matching the arches pencil’d on her brow. 
Her hair had been unbound, and falling loose 
Upon her pillow, hid her small round ears 
In curls of glossy blackness, and about 
Her polisi’d ne~k, scirce touching it, they hung 
Like airy saadows floa-ing as they slep:. 
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“TALITHA CUMI!” 


And through her cheek the rallied color ran : 
And the still outline of her graceful form 


The Savior raised 


Her hand from off her bosom, and spread out 
The snowy fingers in his palm, and said, 


*T was heavenly beautiful. 


’d in the linen vesture ; and she clasp’d 
The Savior’s hand, and fixing her dark eyes 


Full on his beaming countenance—ArRosE ! 


tirr 
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“Maiden! arise !’’—and suddenly a flush 


Shot o’er her forehead, and along her lips 
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THE LADIES OF PORT ROYAL. 





PART FIRST. 

Cy blithe Summer day, early in the seven- 

teenth century, an animated scene might 
have been witnessed in the vicinity of Versailles. 
The cheery ringing of hunting horns filled the 
air, and a Stately cavalcade, with horse and 
hound, led by a plumed and belted knight of 
noble presence, swept into view. Tle small 
valley, on the edge of which they halted, con- 
tained a many-turreted chateau, and a church 
even then venerable with age, with a little hamlet 
nestling at its feet. On every side ancient for- 
ests clothed the slopes of the valley, and seemed 
to seclude that quiet retreat from the bustle of 
the outer world. From the portal of an ecclesi- 
astical-looking building adjoining the church, 
advanced a solemn procession of white-robed 
figures, bearing each upon her bosom a scarlet 
cross. At its head walked a young and lovely 
child, yet in her early teens, bearing in her hand 
a gilded crozier. With a strange mingling of 
authority and respect, she rebuked the intruder 
and bade him depart. With careless laugh and 
graceful courtesy the plumed horseman at the 
head of the hunt, with his gallant train, galloped 
off through the dense woods, and the procession 
of vestal virgins returned to the abbey. 

Through the dim mists of two centuries and 
a half we catch this brief glimpse of the pleas- 
ant valley of Port Royal, and of its high-born 
inmates. The gallant huntsman was no other 
than Henry IV, King of France, the idolized 
hero of Navarre, and the lovely child was Jac- 
queline Marie Angelique Arnauld, the youthful 
abbess of the convent of Port Royal. 

Already that venerable abbey had been in 
existence, tradition affirmed, four hundred years. 
It was founded, according to the local legend, by 
Phillippe Auguste, who had lost his way hunt- 
ing in the valley, and commemorated his deliver- 
ance by the establishment of the monastery of 
the Royal Port or exit. It had grown with 
years in wealth and power. Its fair domains 
were wide, and its revenue large. Its govern- 
ment became an object of secular ambition, and 
by his political influence M. Marion, advocate- 
general to Henry IV, obtained for his grand- 
daughter, then in the eleventh year of her agc, 
the dignity of abbess of Port Royal. She was 
one of a family of twenty children, all of whom 
reflected luster on the name. She was endowed 
by nature with a powerful understanding, a lofty 
courage, and a lively disposition. At that time 
the restraints of conventual discipline were ut- 
terly relaxed, and few spots were the scenes of 
gayer revels than the religious houses of the 





day. Port Royal shared the general declension 
in manners. 

A change, however, was to take place. There 
came one day to the abbey gate a serge-clad, 
hempen-girt Capuchin friar, and sought per- 
mission to preach in the church. His earnest 
words awoke an echo in the heart of the youth- 
ful abbess, now in the seventeenth year of her 
age. Already she had experienced the vanity 
of earthly hopes, and the emptiness of worldly 
joys. Denied by her vow the indulgence of 
earthly love, her heart yearned for the heavenly 
bridegroom. She longed to become the spouse 
of Christ. “ Often,” she exclaimed, “did I wish 
to fly a hundred leagues from the spot, and 
never more to see my father, mother, or kindred, 
dearly as I love them. My desire was to live 
apart from every one but God, unknown to any 
human being, concealed and humble, with no 
witness but himself, with no desire but to please 
him.” Henceforth a new ambition filled her 
soul. The joys of earthly maternity denied her, 
she resolved to be the spiritual mother of the 
sisterhood, and to guide their unaccustomed feet 
into the path of piety and virtue. 

The Mére Angelique, such washer conventual 
title, forthwith inaugurated an unprecedented 
reform in the convent. “ The cup-like valley in 
the woods became,” says an admirer of the 
gentle sisterhood, “a vase carved by the Creator 
himself for the precious ointment whose odor 
filled his house.” Fasting and vigils took the 
place of feasting and mirth. Fine linen and 
costly silks were superseded by coarse woolen 
and simple serge. Chant and prayer pealed 
through the vaulted nave instead of light songs 
and laughter. Amusements were banished, and 
separate possessions abandoned. All intercourse 
with the outer world was forbidden. With mis- 
taken piety she denied herself and all the sister- 
hood the indulgence of the dearest and ten- 
derest feelings of their nature. Her father and 
mother, in spite of their entreaties and re- 
proaches, she publicly excluded from the monas- 
tery. The protracted fainting fit that followed 
attested the filial agony she endured in the 
effort. 

Angelique Arnauld was now summoned to 
the government of the neighboring abbey of 
Maubuisson, whose irregularities were a scandal 
and reproach to the religious feeling of the age, 
lax as that was. Under the conventual garb 
throbbed as intense a worldliness as beneatn 
the gay apparel of the court at Paris. In the 
gardens of the monastery scenes of earthly pleas- 
ure, of song, and dance, and revelry, rivaled 
the brilliant fetes of the neighboring Trian, 
and were attended with even less of decorum. 
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Religion was disgraced, and propriety outraged 
in the persons bound by their solemn vows to 
enforce and illustrate their rules. 

The sensual Comus-rout was dispelled by the 
pious presence of the gentle lady, before whose 
virgin purity pollution and vice shrank abashed. 
She felt that she was engaged in a divine mis- 
sion. “Our bealth and our lives may be sacri- 
ficed,” she said, “but the work is the work of 
God.” She conquered the prejudice and ani- 
mosity of her new subjects by gentleness, self- 
sacrifice, and her personal example of rigid 
asceticism. She performed herself the most 
menial offices, and endured without complaint 
the severest hardships. Her food was scanty, 
her clothing coarse, her dormitory little better 
than a kennel. 

Her work of reform was interrupted by a 
romantic adventure. Madame D’Estrees, the 
profligate abbess whom she superseded, returned 
with an armed force to regain possession of the 
abbey. They burst open the gates, and rushed 
in with drawn swords, discharging their pistols, 
and uttering unmanly menaces against the de- 
fenseless nuns. Angelique was thrust out of 
the monastery, and was followed by thirty of 
the sisters, who preferred expulsion with her 
to a life of revelry and sin. With veiled faces, 
downcast eyes, and prayer-clasped hands, they 
fared forth on foot from the abbey gate. But 
deliverance was at hand. Martial music was 
heard, and the gleam of arms and waving of 
banners was seen. A body of troops had been 
sent to protect the convent, and they now es- 
corted the expelled ladies back in triumph. It 
was night when they arrived. Through a double 
line of cavalry, each horseman holding in his 
hand a blazing torch, whose lurid light fell on 
the burnished morions and hauberks of the 
steel-cased warriors, and on the white wimples 
and pallid faces of the nuns, the Mére An- 
gelique and her thirty companions returned to 
the dwelling whence they had been so ignomin- 
iously expelled. 

For five years she labored for the reform of 
the conventual discipline, in which time she 
effected a complete change, not only at Mau- 
buisson, but in most of the Cistercian convents 
in France, from riot and excess to at least the 
outward observance of the proprieties of relig- 
ion. At the end of that time she returned to 
Port Royal, followed by a large number of the 
nuns of Maubuisson, who were attached with 
a passionate devotion to their gentle abbess. 
But the site was unhealthy. The neighboring 
stream overflowed its banks and spread into a 
marsh, whence exhaled a poisonous malaria 
beneath the abbey walls. The monastery be- 





came a crowded hospital, and its most sumptu- 
ous chambers were given up to the lodging of 
the sick. The only safety was in flight. Ata 
great expense Madame Arnauld, the mother of 
Angelique, purchased out of her private fortune 
the large Hotel Clagny, in Paris. The fame of 
the new monastery rapidly spread, and soon its 
inmates numbered one hundred and eighty, many 
of whom were of the noblest families of France. 

The house they left became the home of a 
little community of recluses, whose distinguished 
services to religion and learning have shed un- 
dying luster on the spot. To this association 
of the gentlemen of Port Royal we must devote 
a few paragraphs. 

In this community was found a strange mix- 
ture of the piety of the medizval saints, the 
asceticism of the eastern hermits, and the phi- 
losophy of the Athenian sages. Its members 
were bound by no conventual vow, and followed 
no monastic rule, but simply retired from the 
world for study, for religious improvement and 
the instruction of mankind. 

Prominent among these pious savans was St. 
Cyran, the founder of the community. His eru- 
dition is described as immense. “Gentlemen,” 
said Richelieu, as he presented him to the cour- 
tiers who throrged his levée, “I introduce to 
you the most learned man in Europe.” But his 
serene and lofty piety was his chief title to the 
love and veneration of mankind. Yet neither 
his piety nor his learning could save him from 
the persecution of an intolerant age; and, by 
the order of Cardinal Richelieu, he languished 
for years in the prison of the Vincennes. An 
incident recorded of his imprisonment will give 
a truer conception of his character than pages of 
portraiture. Among his fellow-prisoners were 
two of noble rank, but of reduced means, the 
Baron and Baroness de Beau Soleil. Knowing 
their poverty, St. Cyran sold a large proportion 
of the few books he retained, the only solace 
of his solitude, to purchase clothes for their 
necessities. “I entreat you,” he said to the 
lady whom he employed to procure them, “that 
the cloth may be fine and good, and befitting 
their station in society. I do not know what is 
becoming ; but, if I remember, some one has 
told me that gentlemen and ladies of their con- 
dition ought not to be seen in company without 
gold lace for the men, and black lace for the 
women. If I am right about this, pray purchase 
the best, and let every thing be done modestly, 
yet handsomely, that when they see each other 
they may, for a few minutes at least, forget that 
they are captives.” 

In connection with St. Cyran we can not omit 
to mention his friend and fellow-student, Jansen, 
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Bishop of Cyprus. Though never an inmate of 
Port Royal, his opinions struck deep root there, 
and brought forth glorious fruit. His great life- 
work was a republication of the doctrines of St. 
Augustine on irresistible grace, and absolute 
election and rejection. These doctrines were 
violently opposed by the Jesuits, and as heartily 
espoused by the Port Royalists; and around 
the walls of that humble abbey, as the strong- 
hold of Jansenism, raged the war of controversy 
for well-nigh a century. 

Another of the illustrious band of learned 
hermits was Antoine Le Maitre, a chancellor 
of State, and the most eloquent jurist of the 
age. “I have spoken enough to men,” he said; 
“henceforth I desire to converse only with 
God.” He was soon joined by his brother, De 
Sericourt, a distinguished soldier under the 
great Conde, and by another brother, still more 
distinguished, the celebrated De Saci. The 
latter, having incurred the hostility of the Court, 
was thrown into the Bastile, in whose dungeons 
he lay for two years. Believing in the inalien- 
able right of every man to read the oracles of 
God in his own mother tongue, De Saci trans- 
lated into the French language, during his im- 
prisonment, one of the best versions of the 
Scriptures in any modern tongue. 

Antoine Arnauld, one of the most illustrious 
of the Port Royalists, was the youngest brother 
of La Mére Angelique. He wrote over one 
hundred volumes, and waged incessant warfare 
with the casuistry, falsehood, and pernicious 
doctrines of the Jesuits. Here, also, lived and 
labored Nicole, a prodigy of learning and in- 
dustry, and Tillemont, whose Ecclesiastical His- 
tory must continue to be the basis of every 
subsequent work upon the period. 


But the most illustrious name in the noble 


muster-roll of Port Royal is that of Blaise 
Pascal. He united in his own person the wit 
of Rabelais, the sublimity of Milton, and the 
terse vigor of Junius. He seized the French 
language when it was little better than a bar- 
barous dialect, and made it classic forever. 
Such an achievement is accomplished only by 
men of the loftiest genius—by a Dante, a Lu- 
ther, or a Shakspeare. The inimitable wit of 
his Provincial Letters stung to the very quick 
the Jesuit party. The sublimity, the pathos, 
and the piety of his lofty “Thoughts” on “the 
greatness and the misery of man,” on God, and 
on eternity, awe and thrill the soul of every 
reader. Never did so precious a literary freight 
come down the stream of time in so crazy a 
bark, and with so narrow an escape from ship- 
wreck. They were written on scraps of paper 
or the backs of letters, often amid paroxysms 











of pain, frequently breaking off in the middle 
of a sentence or of a word. These Sibylline 
leaves were then filed on a wire for future 
arrangement. This, however, was prevented 
by the hand of death, which cut off their dis- 
tinguished author at the early age of thirty- 
nine. 

Such was the character of the recluses who 
took possession of the deserted abbey of Port 
Royal des Champs. They gave up their pri- 
vate possessions, often of large amount, and 
embraced a life of poverty and toil. St. Cyran 
rejected the bishop’s stall and mitered pomp; 
Le Maitre the applause of Courts and highest 
offices of State, and De Sericourt the glory of 
arms, for conscience’ sake. They bound per- 
secution as a wreath around their brows, and 
walked through life as through a perpetual va 
dolorosa. They pressed the crown of suffering 
on their own heads, and humbled themselves to 
be the servants of the lowliest. They practiced 
the utmost conceivable degree of self-macer- 
ation and abstinence. They rose to their toils 
at three o’clock in the morning, and after 
prayers kissed the ground, in token of their 
humiliation. They probably shortened their 
lives by their excessive severities, and the 
rigor of their penances. Around his waist the 
amiable Pascal wore an iron girdle, studded 
with sharp points, and the most of the brother- 
hood wore next to the skin a hair shirt. They 
thus vainly attempted to propitiate the favor of 
Heaven, unknowing that no services could be 
less in harmony with His Spirit, who sought 
repose from his toils amid the domestic char- 
ities of Bethany, and gladdened with his pres- 
ence the marriage feast of Cana, in Galilee, 
than their stoical contempt of the blessings of 
life, and their abnegation of the deepest emo- 
tions of our nature. 

They alternated their penances with the more 
agreeable relief of physical and intellectual labor. 
They drained the marsh, rebuilt the abbey, and 
cultivated the fields, working with spade and 
mattock to the sound of psalms and hymns. 
Noblemen were employed in sawing timber, 
military officers in making shoes, and gentle- 
men in dressing vines. Distinguished jurists 
settled the differences of the neighboring peas- 
ants, and skilled physicians healed their mal- 
adies. Learned men taught daily in the schools, 
and compiled manuals for the instruction of 
youth. These obtained a wide renown, and 
for a century the Port Royal grammars were 
esteemed the best school books in Europe. 
Others labored in translations of the Fathers, 
or in original composition, and in controversial 
works against the Jesuits. 
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In this irrepressible conflict the Jesuits pos- 
sessed the formidable advantage of having the 
Pope for their ally. His holiness fulminated 
bulls, edicts, and anathemas against the an- 
chorets of Port Royal; and, calling in the aid 
of the secular arm, he employed those skilled 
polemics, dragoons, to carry them to prison, 
and the hangman to burn their obnoxious 
writings. But although, to use the fine figure 
of Milton, persecution take the virgin form of 
Truth, and hew it into a thousand pieces, as 
the Egyptian Typhon dealt with the god Osiris, 
yet the friends of Truth, imitating the search 
that Isis made for the mangled body of Osiris, 
go up and down, gathering up limb by limb, as 
they can find them; and each separate fragment 
becomes a center and source of new spiritual 
life. Thus De Saci languished in the Bastile 
only to give France the Bible in the vernacular 
tongue. The Provincial Letters were burned 
in Paris by the common hangman, only to be 
multiplied by the thousand, to be every-where 
read, as though from each particle of their 
ashes the entire work had sprung. 

The Pope commanded a universal subscrip- 
tion to a formulary of condemnation of five 
propositions, said to occur in the writings of 
Jansen. The Jansenists denied the occurrence, 
and around this question raged the war of con- 
troversy, which, for over a century, divided 
Christendom. 





TRIAL AND TRIUMPH. 





“Flora, with Ceres, hand in hand, 
Bring all their smiling train : 
The yellow corn is waving high, 
To gild the earth again. 


The mower whistles o’er his toil, 
The em’rald grass must yield ; 

The scythe is out, the swath is down, 
There ’s incense in the field.’’ 


“wit you give little sister a flower ?” 
It was Willie Bonner that interro- 
gated me thus. “In a moment,” I answered. 

My attention was wholly engrossed with a 
climbing-rose, and in the encounter to persuade 
one tendril to creep up, and thereby join the 
rest of its family in. beautifying an uncomely 
wall, I had received not a few thorns in the 
flesh—stinging advisers hidden beneath a pro- 
fusion of loveliness. 

Those ardent lovers of the floral teachers, 
the Germans, wrote: “We are sadly mistaken 
in our belief that flowers can do nothing but 
bud, bloom, emit odor, and then wither.” Many 
and useful are the lessons of love and truth to 
be learned ere they droop their heads in the 





dust. We have seen the morose, ungodly 
man’s countenance relax, and over his hardened 
visage a smile flit, at the gift of a bunch of 
bright blossoms—a face where smiles were un- 
used to rest. With what pleasure he eyed 
them, praised their beauty, and then carried 
them several miles away to cheer his home! 
Insignificant as they might appear to others, 
we know they were fulfilling their mission, cast- 
ing sunshine in “on the heart of this, one 
of God’s creatures. 

Only a moment was I detained from granting 
my little friend’s request. 

“Come, Willie, if Emma is sick, she may 
have, not only one, but a bouquet of my very 
nicest flowers !” 

“She said she believed she could go to sleep, 
just what mamma had been coaxing her to do, 
if she only had one to look at. Then I ran 
here, for I was sure you’d give her one.” 

“Yes, Willie, the Doctor gives little children 
medicine that tastes badly, but szy medicine is 
for the eye and heart, instead of the measles, to 
cure.” 

“Guess when I get ’em I'll try yours.” 

“There, Willie.” “O what beauties!” and 
the little fellow danced gleefully around. “ Now 
to-night, after Emma goes to sleep, you set 
these out in the dew. Do so every night, and 
they will keep fresh a long time, and no fear of 
giving ‘little sister’ the headache—for if left in 
the sick-room during the night season they are 
poisonous.” 

Willie capered gayly down the walk, and, as 
the sun was becoming too warm for comfort, I 
sought the shade. 

There are times in all our lives when we feel 
like communing with our own thoughts. It 
was not the case with me this morning. I felt 
particularly sociable. This genial little fellow, 
with his neatly-trimmed curls and merry con- 
versation, had truly unbarred the social current 
of my soul. The birds, flowers, and Willie, 
contributed so much to my enjoyment while in 
the fresh air it made the task of applying my 
needle diligently extremely irksome. Under 
the tuition of that thorough teacher, experience, 
I had been schooled. Valuable and lasting 
were the lessons. To be contented, under 
what might seem to others trifles, was not the 
least difficult. Soon a familiar tingle, tingle of 
the door-bell made me rejoice, inwardly, that I 
was to have Mary Wilson’s company. Before 
I succeeded in gaining the door in poked the 
sunniest of faces, all aglow with smiles—a true 
index to morning— 

“ Please, can we have a chat?” 

Assent and greeting were given in the same 
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breath. I ensconced her in the doctor’s easy 
chair, with the assurance her presence was per- 
fectly agreeable. 

“How lovely! I mean the weather, sun- 
shine—to be explicit, every thing. Dame Na- 
ture is out in her loveliest garb, completely 
wrapped up in beauty, and laden with the fra- 
grant odor of new-mown hay and roses. Home- 
work assumed a becoming attitude, and then 
I excused myself for a short walk—a rare treat 
indeed. Its pleasant windings terminated here 
at your door, with no excuse to offer for thus 
intruding upon your quietness.” 

“T rejoiced at your coming, for I am quite 
alone. The doctor is out administering to the 
wants of his patients. How I wish they were 
all well, and could joy in the glad Summer time, 
rather than be confined to a couch of suffering! 
In what way have you been made happy during 
the season ?” 

“O, treading in the usual routine of duty, 
principally, with now and then a peep from my 
window at the inviting fields far in the distance, 
and an occasional walk. Sometimes I regret 
that it is considered hoidenish for young ladies 
to handle gardener’s tools—think I would de- 
light in it. It seems much more like living to 
inhale air on the wing, as our brothers do, than 
to be tender house-plants. They need not 
chide us for our inability to endure when the 
usages of society forbid such exercise as makes 
us stronger, to meet whatever conflicts lie in 
our pathway. I was admiring your grounds 
as I came up the walk. Have you a good 
gardener ?” 

That I considered a puzzling question, for, 
unless there was a demand for an extra amount 
of strength, I claimed to be my own horticul- 
turist; so I replied, “Only tolerably good.” 
But then we people are so generous of our 
knowledge, ready always to impart to others, I 
concluded to enlighten the dear girl’s mind. 

“Why, Mary,” I said, “a few moments 
before you came in I was hard at work on 
‘my farm,’ as you term our grounds. Had 
you not heard ere this of my success as an 
amateur ?” 

“Mrs. Alton!” was her reply, though her 
look spoke pages. 

“Mary, I had no intention of shocking you 
as I have, but I owe much to mother earth. 
How could I ignore her claims to championship 
after the bestowal of such a rich treasure upon 
me? If thus tempted, bridled would be that 
fiery little member, and silence commanded. 
And then my flock of chickens! The doctor 
laughs heartily at both, but I tell him, when 





still; reminding him that there is but one direct 
route to some human hearts.” 

“TI am sure you would find the way to any 
one’s warm affections. Will you please inform 
me how it occurs that you owe so much more 
to ‘mother earth,’ as you say, than I, or any 
other lady?” 

“You are welcome to the information ; only 
I fear you will tire of the recital, since it 
possesses the quaintness of being free from 
the tincture of romance.” 

“Then I will listen with greater interest— 
that is every day-food if we choose to accept it.” 

“TI was a sickly girl, with, some one said, 
‘such trifling health,’ and had learned to expect 
so little of myself—I might say nothing—unless 
it was in the line of music, or fancy needle- 
work. Such may have been the case yet, had 
it not been for the sensible ideas of an esteemed 
friend. Yet I must admit I doubted her pro- 
fessions when she launched out upon her dis- 
sertation on the ever ‘more exercise in the 
open air.’ Listen !—see if those were not harsh- 
sounding words: ‘Sue,’ she began, ‘there is 
no sense in your stupid invalid life. Why don’t 
you spunk up and de somebody?’ Genuine 
tears obscured my vision for a moment; real 
sorrow filled my heart at this severe preface to 
the lengthy discourse I was obliged to listen 
to, after the cloud slightly blew away. Yes, it 
is amusing now—a ridiculous panorama in my 
life-history, to unfold for the observation of the 
uninterested beholder. Not so then—the re- 
ality was painfully serious! All of her words 
of wisdom regarding se/f I can not now rec- 
ollect—not as she repeated them to me. Ere 
she concluded I felt less like reproaching her 
for unkindness. That night the good Father 
heard my silent, earnest petition, for help. Then 
I retired, with a heart full of good purposes, to 
sweetly sleep. 

“When I awoke the next morning the king 
of day, with his great broad swords, boldly 
looked in at my window, as if to defy me to put 
in practice my previous resolves by toiling be- 
neath his melting warmth. At first I felt irreso- 
lute, feared it would be an ingtorious victory I 
would achieve. With something akin to pride 
I glance at these hands—dainty had been their 
work, and always so tenderly cared for—they 
grasp a hoe like a robust farmer’s lad, and then 
dig away for dear life! Preposterous! A glance 
in the mirror bespoke, in a company of noses, 
this one did not look so ungraceful, but how its 
beauty would be marred if in daily communica- 
tion with the sun! Serious obstacles! Can 
they be overcome? There was smiling health 


they are of proper size, he will grow merrier | amid a sea of sunbeams, holding out the invita- 
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tion to join the happy throng of non-dyspeptics. 
Tempting was the morsel to our better thought. 
With a bound my heart said, ‘Good-by to the 
sick days, fair lilies and shade; thrice welcome 
health, roses, and the maturer train, sun brown 
and freckle.” 

“A prayer for assistance, and I descended to 
the breakfast-room. The morning seemed pe- 
culiarly attractive, not unlike this in beauty. 
All unknown to friend or foe, I seized brother 
Joe’s hoe, and silently made my debut among 
the plants. The flowers nodded an approving 
smile as the breeze swayed them to and fro, 
their tiny cups well filled with Nature’s own deli- 
cious nectar. Beneath a tall gorgeous flower 
grew a pansy, modest as it was beautiful, and 
as I sped along to annihilate some weeds that 
were hedging in a favorite vegetable, I mur- 
mured, 


‘Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air.’ 


“Quite zealously had I worked away, when a 
sudden mysterious titter greeted my ears. Could 
it be possible any one had discovered my where- 
abouts? And with hoe half erect I listened a 
second time. Ah, yes! no one but Joe could 
laugh so teasingly. Mischievous boy, whom I 
thought in the heart of a raspberry patch gath- 
ering the luscious fruit for his mother, here 
stretching his neck over the fence, meddling 
with my work. In a twinkle the new gardener 
fled, while the arrester of this progressive move- 
ment sung after her something about a ‘cat in 
gloves’ being unlucky mousers. 

“ But real discouragements were met and con- 
quered when self was lost in matters of more 
importance. And now do you ask in what con- 
sists the treasures? Roses where the lilies 
bloomed, strength in enfeebled limbs, or in just 
one word, health.” 

“ Astonishment takes possession of me. How 
could you have the courage thus to battle against 
the tide of public opinion, and how can you play 
so beautifully? I thought no one could be a 
good pianist that worked much; and then to 
think, I knew nothing of this until this morn- 
ing.” 

“ Well, I could choose between the two, life 
or death, labor or idleness. As for public opin- 
ion, many are the devotees bowing at its shrine, 
despite numberless brave resolutions which lie 
strewn around, reminders of its destructive ele- 
ment. Music is a delicate subject. Perhaps 
my views might vary widely from others of 
greatly superior talent. There are many fine 
theories, you are aware.” Then I felt a little 
Scriptural, and said, “ Mary, you know we are 
appointed to work; yet without the real talent, 





toil, or the freedom from it, will never make 
musicians. Horticulture now is attractive, and 
when we moved here to our dear cottage, I 
found that by boarding I had lost none of my 
former tastes. Morning walks are a pleasant 
requisite. May I ask where did you capture 
that pretty tea-rose? Think I must have that 
variety.” 

“We have them in abundance, and I will 
bring you one.” 

My sweet friend added, half aloud, “ They 
were mother’s favorite flowers, and it was in the 
‘month of roses’ God sent his angels to bear 
her pure spirit heavenward.” 

The tears dropped rapidly on the delicate 
blossoms she had disentangled from her hair, 
and was still holding. Awhile we sat in silence, 
with clasped hands, I perfectly understanding 
the deep and tender grief for the loss of the 
best of mothers, that was stirring in her breast. 

Then she said, “ Now duty calls, and I have 
remained much longer than I intended. Allow 
me to say I had need of your practical lesson, 
and truly thank you.” So saying sweet Mary 
glided out as quietly as she entered. 





ARY SCHEFFER. 





| the Summer of 1858 I was a few days in 
Boston, and having some spare hours spent 
them at the Atheneum. There was on exhibi- 
tion a number of fine pictures, not a few of 
them being the property of citizens of taste and 
means, which were /oaned to the public. Un- 
expectedly I came upon Ary Scheffer’s celebra- 
ted painting of “ Dante and Beatrice,” which is 
well known to all who have any interest in art, 
by the fine engravings and photographs of it 
which are found in every dealer’s portfolio, and 
on the walls of many private residences. The 
engraving had been a source of intense satis- 
faction, and now the picture itself became a 
delightful study, and I spent hours before it. 
It is not the best specimen of the great artist, 
either in artistic skill or depth of feeling, but it 
is wonderfully full of sentiment, pure and ele- 
vated in tone, and easily understood even by 
those who have no great knowledge of art. 

A week or so afterward I was startled to 
find under the heading of “latest news from 
Europe,” the announcement that on the 16th 
of June the celebrated French artist, Ary Schef- 
fer, had died in Paris, having just returned from 
a visit to England. Those who knew his his- 
tory, and appreciated his devotion to art in the 
midst of the political convulsions that marked 
his times, and in which he had a part, were 
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unprepared to hear the sad news; for his 
latest labors were steadily adding to his reputa- 
tion and enriching the age which they adorned. 
Yet how fruitful his life had been! His place 
in the temple of Fame was secure. The day 
after the announcement of his death in the New 
York city papers, Goupil & Co., art dealers, 
and publishers of the engravings of many of 
his best works, made an affecting display of 
these treasures. Day by day the people gazed 
in tenderness upon the collection. There were 
engravings of all his best pictures, especially 
his most admired illustrations of Dante and 
Goethe, ihe two poets whose genius seemed to 
inspire his own and direct his activity. Nor 
were there absent the strictly religious creations 
of his pencil, the luscious fruit of his mature 
years, when his spirit had been mellowed by 
sad experiences of life, and his hopes strength- 
ened by increasing faith. These pictures not 
only clearly revealed the style and development 
of the great painter, but they revealed as well 
the tenderness and nobility of his nature. He 
was never very successful in the management 
of color, and these fine line engravings, there- 
fore, well represented the artist, well conveying 
the profound emotion and religious sentiment 
of his compositions. No painter of this cen- 
tury has succeeded in inspiring sympathy as 
Scheffer does. His pictures appeal to all that 
is noble, and good, and pure in our nature. 
We can not but feel that, had he lived in the 
days when religion was a living faith among 
men, inciting them to acts of profound devotion 
and self-sacrifice, he would have been a master 
among the greatest names of art in its best 
days. 

The intention of this article is to give some 
account of the artist, Ary Scheffer and his 
works. No painter, native or foreign, has se- 
cured as many admirers, or made as permanent 
impression upon Americans as he has done. 
Engravings and photographs of his best works 
are to be found every-where. They seem to 
mark a new era in art culture among us. The 
pathos and deep religious feeling which per- 
vades them have won the uncultured no less 
than they have charmed the student. 

Ary Scheffer was born February 10, 1795, in 
the town of Dordrecht, in Holland. He was 
of German parentage, but a Frenchman by 
birth, for at that time Holland was a part of the 
French empire. His father was a painter of 
considerable merit, and had been of ample for- 
tune. When he died, before Ary was ten years 
old, leaving him and his two brothers to the 
care of their mother, the fortune had nearly all 
melted away. Madame Scheffer was of the 





best type of womanhood, brave, affectionate, 
and devoted in the most intelligent way to the 
highest interest of her children. Scarcely had 
his father died before Ary began to show talent 
as a painter. His brother Henri also showed 
at an early age a strong inclination for art, and 
the mother removed to Paris to give them the 
best opportunities for instruction. The broth- 
ers became pupils of Guerin, a painter of con- 
siderable reputation, but destined to be eclipsed 
by his pupil. Ary found himself in the com- 
pany of Eugene Delacroix and Gericault, then 
young and hopeful as he was. These three pa- 
tient, enthusiastic young men were to found a 
new school of art in France. 

The necessities of the family compelled Ary 
to paint for profit when he should have been only 
a painstaking student. But these early pic- 
tures were of great merit. They were generally 
expressions of the gentler sympathies of human 
nature, and attracted purchasers. In 1819 he 
exhibited his picture of “ The Citizens of Cal- 
ais,” which indicated that a revolution in art 
was in movement. The picture attracted uni- 
versal attention, and was gratifying to his friends 
and encouraged him in his aims. At the same 
time he cultivated portrait-painting, of which 
we have the fruit in a cherished portrait of the 
patriot, General Lafayette. Scheffer and his 
brother were both intelligent republicans, mem- 
bers of the “ Carbonari,” and did efficient serv- 
ice as patriots. At La Grange, the residence 
of Lafayette, he was admitted into the society 
of the distinguished men who aimed to establish 
a republic in France after the model of our own 
Government. 

While these political sentiments and associa- 
tions did not much interfere with, they gave 
direction to his labors. There were other as- 
sociations also that had noticeable effect upon 
his character. In 1826 he was introduced into 
the family of the Duke and Duchess of Orleans, 
which was the beginning of an intimacy with 
these noble personages that lasted during his 
life-time. He was engaged as instructor of the 
children in drawing and painting, but he soon 
won his way to the position of a familiar friend. 
The Duke of Orleans was known and loved for 
his acceptance of liberal ideas in politics, so 
there was no compromise on the part of the 
painter in accepting this position. 

About this time Scheffer appears to have 
fallen under the influence of Goethe, whose won- 
derful poem of Faust enchained him, and ex- 
cited his imagination beyond any other human 
composition. Year after year he turned to this 
poem in which the ideal and the worldly, joy 
and sorrow, innocence and sin, stand in such 
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startling contrast and fellowship, and found 
scope for his genius, and, it may be, interpreta- 
tions of his own experience. The result was 
those pictures of Faust and Margaret, which 
first revealed the depths of his sentiment and 
pathos. No one can look upon these pictures, 
represented to us in a series of excellent en- 
gravings familiar to all lovers of art, without 
being introduced into a new world of feeling 
and emotion. The last picture that came from 
his easel represents “ Margaret at the Fount- 
ain,” and it is in every way worthy of his gen- 
ius and the great poem. He painted also dur- 
ing the same period a number of pictures from 
Goethe’s little poem of Mignon, which have 
done as much for his reputation and fame per- 
haps as more ambitious subjects. 

In the year 1835 Scheffer exhibited, in the 
Salon du Louvre, the composition that has been 
agreed upon as his master-piece, “ Francesca 
di Rimini.” This sad story of love and guilt, 
and its inevitable sorrow, has always been a 
charmed passage among the lovers of Dante. 
The artist has added to the vigorous conception 
of the poet. As a delineation of terrible, unend- 
ing spiritual suffering, sin-stricken souls drifting 
aimless and hopeless, it has no competition 
among the trophies.of genius. Those who had 
hesitated to acknowledge his merit, joined in 
assigning him a chief place among the distin- 
guished painters of the world. 

In 1830 his only child was born, and soon 
after its mother died. The political condition 
of the country gave him great anxiety, and 
there were times when he nearly despaired. He 
wrote to a friend, in 1832, “Our Revolution has 
been made too rapidly and too easily. The 
directing power passed out of the hands of the 
patriots almost before they were conscious of 
its having fallen into their possession. 

Our friends, especially General Lafayette, are 
somewhat disheartened ; they have nearly re- 
linquished all hope of seeing the Government, 
which owes its existence to them, pursue a 
course beneficial io the nation.” We notice 
that he takes less enjoyment in merely poetical 
compositions. He begins to give us that class 
of pictures of a religious character which marked 
the later and best years of his artistic life. In 
1839 his mother, whom he loved with intense 
devotion, and who was in every sense worthy 
the affection he bestowed, after repeated attacks 
of severe illness, passed away from earth. The 
disastrous death of the Duke of Orleans, in 
1842, upon whom Scheffer, as many other 
French men of liberal minds were resting long- 
delayed hopes of better days for France, induced 
him to withdraw more than ever from engaging 





in the busy scenes of public life, and give him- 
self entirely to art. 

It was not difficult to perceive how great a 
change had come over the man. But his suffer- 
ing was our advantage, and secured him a place 
in the hearts of men that will never be entirely 
lost. In 1837 he painted the Christus Consola- 
tor, well known by engraving. The picture 
lacks the warmth and tenderness which he 
easily expressed later in life, but its intense 
religious spirit showed that a new field—that in 
which art has always had its greatest successes— 
were opened to him also. Each year added to 
this class of pictures. We do not undertake a 
catalogue of them, nor a classification according 
to merit, but mention a few of acknowledged 
superior merit. “The Magi,” “The Holy Wo- 
men,” “The Dead Christ,” “The Temptation 
on the Mount,” are good illustrations of his 
ability in this direction, and upon these pictures 
his fame will rest. Some of these compositions, 
especially one entitled “The Lamentations of 
Earth to Heaven,” have been severely criticised 
by his own countrymen as the result of a morbid 
condition of mind and feeling, superinduced by 
the griefs and disappointments which came upon 
him. We do not accept the criticism. He did 
not grow cold and morose in old age. These 
pictures are the result of a deeper spiritual 
insight than most of his friends could under- 
stand. Generally his compositions of this class 
evince the most profound thought and feeling, 
and faith in Christ as the author of a new life 
and of a better order of things. There is no 
better proof of this than his ideals of the Savior 
of the world. What power and beauty are 
delineated in the conqueror of Satan; what 
tenderness and love in the “Christ weeping 
over Jerusalem!” These later pictures far sur- 
pass his earlier ones in artistic merit. Years 
of patient toil brought him the fruit of labor, 
correctness and grace in drawing, and purity in 
coloring. There are also in many of his com- 
positions single figures of striking beauty and 
elevation of character. 

It would be unjust to close this notice withont 
speaking of some of the portraits he painted. 
He will not take the highest place among the 
portrait painters, but he painted a few portraits 
in such a masterly way that no one can say what 
might have been his success in this direction. 
In every instance the subjects of these portraits 
were his admiring friends, and are precious, 
therefore, not only as works of art. There isa 
head of his mother such as only a loving son 
could paint. His portrait of the Abbé de Le- 
mennais is full of the spirit of this apostle of 
liberty and humanity. Some of his portraits of 
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royalty are of great merit, especially that of the | They were kept from despair by the remem- 
Queen Marie Amalie. brance of their past glory, and by what they 
His death was occasioned by a visit to En- | knew to be the promises of a covenant-keeping 
gland on a mission of sympathy with the Orleans | God; yet, as the belief of man’s immortality 
family upon the death of a member of that | was not as strong with them as it is with us— 
household. ‘The climate was oppressive, and | as they lived more for the present than we do— 
the result was a cold that proved fatal so sud- | with all our worldliness—and as they had a love 
denly that many who loved him did not know | for political power hardly surpassed in modern 
that his life was endangered. times, they turned their eyes more and more to 
Protestantism does not subsidize the skill of | the hopes that might be drawn from their Mes- 
art as Catholicism has done, and, therefore, we | sianic prophecies. 
may not hope to see a revival of religious art, They learned to pass carelessly over those 
at least in our day. Great pictures that shouid | passages in which a spiritual and suffering 
adorn churches are in private collections and | Messiah is clearly seen, and dwelt with delight 
public halls. The altar-pieces of a pure wor- | on the representations of his world-wide vic- 
ship, spiritual, loving, will yet become the in- | tories and his imperial greatness, until their 
spiration of a new era in art. But till that | Messianic conception became that of a Jewish 
period arrives we can not do better than treasure | Alexander. They believed that their Deliverer 
such noble efforts as were made in the interest | would have his throne in Jerusalem, where the 
of religion and humanity by Ary Scheffer and | former great kings of Israel had reigned, that 
his companions in art. he would subjugate all heathen nations, place 
Jewish governors over them, and make them 
pay tribute into his treasury. 
A KINGDOM OF SOULS. Such, when Christ appeared, was the expec- 
tation of the whole Jewish nation, excepting a 
O an earnest student the history of the | very small number, who, like old Simeon, waited 
= Jewish people possesses thrilling interest, | for the spiritual Savior foretold by the prophets. 
and in his heart it awakens alternately emotions | The masses were ready to follow any one who 
| 











of pleasure and pain—pleasure when he traces | might appear to have the wisdom and power of 
in it the wisdom, power, and goodness of God— | a political deliverer. 
pain when he considers that spiritual depravity | Now, just at this era what a great oppor- 
which induced a people so highly favored to de- tunity was presented for a shrewd, ambitious 
part so often from the clearly revealed law of | hypocrite, to favor the popular idea of a worldly 
Heaven, and sink themselves into the depths | kingdom, announce himself as the Messiah, 
of wretchedness. and, taking advantage of popular enthusiasm, 
It is well known that at the time of Christ’s | make an attempt to throw off the Roman yoke 
advent the Jewish people were expecting a | and establish himself on the throne of Israel. 
worldly Messiah; but how their wrong Messi-| It is true that the prospect of success in such 
anic conception originated, and became general an undertaking, against the powerful Roman 
among them, is not, perhaps, so well known. | Empire, would not have been very encouraging, 
To us, who live under the bright light of the | but history tells us of men who, by adapting 
present age, a spiritual and suffering Savior is | themselves to the prejudices of their times, and 
very clearly set forth in the prophecies of the | drifting in the popular current of thought, have 
Old Testament; but if we go back to the Jewish | accomplished as great deeds as the liberation 
stand-point, we may learn how easy and how | Of Israel from the Roman yoke and taking the 
natural it was for the Jews, in their backslidden | throne of David would have been. 
and degraded state, to interpret those proph- But here comes a young man from Nazareth, 
ecies literally. a place so wicked and degraded that even in an 
After their return from the Babylonish cap- | age and in a country of general wickedness and 
tivity they expected to realize in a short time | degradation, the question is asked, “ Can any 
the glowing representations of success and | good thing come out of Nazareth?” His par- 
triumph which their prophets had given them, | entage is lowly and obscure—he has hitherto 
but they were disappointed: they passed from | been nothing but a carpenter. He has had no 
the yoke of one heathen tyranny to that of | school advantages. No philosophers have in- 
another, and, during the centuries immediately | structed him as Socrates was instructed by 
preceding the incarnation of Christ, a deep | the sages of Athens, and as Socrates in- 
sense of political failure was the prevailing con- | structed Plato and other disciples. He has 
sciousness of the Jewish nation. | had access to none of the sources of learning 
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in his own country, and he has never traveled 
beyond it. 

This young man announces himself to be the 
Messiah, but does he endeavor to fulfill the 
popular Messianic expectation? Does he seek 
influence by coinciding with the views of the 
influential Pharisees or Sadducees? No! He 
announces, “ My kingdom is not of this world.” 
He stands up in opposition to all his country- 
men and teaches that the work of Messiah is 
to establish a kingdom of souls—a kingdom to 
begin in time, and never to end in eternity! 

The attractive and cohesive power of this 
kingdom, that which is to draw souls into it, 
and keep them in it, he announces to be love— 
love of God—love of truth, and love of man. 

That God may be loved he proposes to give 
a clearer and fuller revelation of his attributes 
than has been given in any age of Hebrew his- 
tory. He proposes to manifest in his human 
nature the great God of Heaven. That Truth 
may be loved, he proclaims himself to be an 
incarnation of it in the language, “I am the 
Truth.” He invites the scrutinizing eyes of his 
countrymen and of the world to his doctrines 
and his life, and proposes to prove, by his 
moral purity and by public miracles, that he 
is not only the Truth, but “the Life and the 
way.” That man may be loved—not as a Jew, 
but as z#zan—he proposes to show, in his own 
sinless human nature, the grand possibilities of 
manhood, and what redeemed humanity will be, 
at last, in his spiritual kingdom. This is the 
work which the young man from Nazareth, 
without experience, without education, without 
money and without friends, proposes to do by 
teaching quietly three years, and then dying on 
a cross. 

Now we ask you to look at this plan of Jesus 
for the establishment of a spiritual king¢om— 
look at the difficulties in the way of it to be 
found in the directly opposite expectations of 
the whole Jewish nation concerning the Mes- 
siah—look at the moral degradation of the 
age—at the ignorance of spiritual realities—and 
then answer the question, Is this the plan, or 
proposition, of one who is o#/y a man? 

If, to coincide with the popular political sen- 
timents and the established religion for the 
purpose of exciting the Jewish people against 
their Roman conquerors would be madness in 
a man ambitious of ascending the temporal 
throne of David—a man of education, wealth, 
and social influence—by what language shall we 
characterize this plan of Jesus, if he be only a 
man—a plan to build up a universal kingdom 
of souls in opposition to the political hopes 
of the Jews, in opposition to their ceremonial 





religion, in opposition to the vast and deeply 
rooted idolatries of the Gentile nations—in op- 
position to all the powers of the world! 

But the Nazarene goes to work as confident 
of success as if the whole world were in favor 
of his cause. He selects twelve disciples, as 
poor, uneducated, and uninfluential as himself, 
and begins his ministry. 

He teaches by the way-side, and sometimes 
in the synagogue, in a quiet, conversational 
manner. He heals the sick, gives sight to the 
blind, raises the dead, and comforts the sorrow- 
ing; but how little encouragement does he 
receive! The seeds of his truth do not seem 
to grow in the hearts of his hearers. Even his 
disciples, who are his bosom companions, do 
not comprehend the nature of his work, or enter 
into the spirit of it, but patiently he toils on. 
The few who follow him are influenced by their 
affections rather than their judgment. They 
are often doubtful as to whether the final re- 
sults will be worth their sacrifices; and the 
question is often on their lips, What shall we 
have for leaving all and following thee? But, 
in the mind of Jesus, there is no doubt of suc- 
cess. During his ministry he utters no word 
revealing personal disappointments. He never 
changes his plan, as men do who are trying ex- 
periments. With majestic calmness he moves 
on in the course that he has marked out. 

And now we see him at the closé of his min- 
istry assembled with his disciples at the Last 
Supper. He is conscious of approaching death— 
he has come to a point where all men are dis- 
posed to speak about their failures and the dis- 
appointments of life; and what are we to hear 
from this Nazarene as he meets for the last time 
with his disciples who have all thus far been 
true to him, and who have received no special 
reward for their services? 

Has he realized his exalted ambition to estab- 
lish a universal spiritual kingdom? None of 
the rich, the learned, or the noble have become 
his followers. Only a few of the peasantry of 
Judea acknowledge him as their master, and his 
name has not been heard among the Gentiles. 
But he is perfectly satisfied with what he has 
done—perfectly satisfied with a life that to all 
others seems a failure. The supper ended he 
turns his eyes to God in prayer, and says, “I 
have glorified thee on earth, I have finished the 
work which thou gavest me to do.” Is this the 
language of a man? Is this only a man who 
goes from the tables to Gethsemane, and from 
Gethsemane to the cross, feeling that his life 
has been a glorious success—who has just in- 
stituted a sacrament to keep in remembrance 
the ignominy of his death, and what others 
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regard as his failure? Is this on/y a man who 
expires on the cross with the belief that during 
the three years of his ministry he has laid the 
foundation of his spiritual kingdom, and given 
his disciples truth and power enough to com- 
plete his original plan? If this be o#y a man, 
never in the universe shall we finda God. Who 
can study the life of Christ and not be impressed 
with the perfect originality of his design to 
establish on earth a kingdom of souls, and also 
the originality of the means to be employed in 
the execution of his design? His isolation from 
the world previous to the time he began his 
ministry prevented him from receiving thoughts 
from others ; and if all the philosophy of the 
Gentile world had been accessible to him—if he 
had been familiar with all the love of Athens 
and of Alexandria, in what part of it could he 
have found any thing that would have been even 
a remote suggestion of his spiritual kingdom ? 
Confucius, Zoroaster, and Plato had been am- 
bitious teachers; they had sought and acquired 
power over the minds of their countrymen, but 
did either of them ever aspire to a universal 
intellectual and moral empire—an empire ex- 
tending beyond the bounds of time ? 

Did they ever imagine that they could extract 


glory from shame, or exaltation from humility? ; 


or, that they could advance their doctrines more 
rapidly and powerfully by dying for them than 
by living and teaching them? From neither of 
those great Gentile philosophers, had they been 
his contemporaries and daily companions, could 
Jesus have received a single idea contained in 
his design. Nor was there any thing in his 
own country, as we have already seen, to sug- 


. gest to the mind of Jesus the plan or the means 


by which he has gained his present power over 
the souls of men. 

The Pharisees, who had more learning and 
more influence among the Jews in the time of 
Christ than any other class or sect, were wealthy 
and proud. They sought power by ostentation, 
and it never occurred to them that a teacher 
could be successful by discarding the pomp of 
the world, and beginning his mission among 
the poor and the ignorant—among publicans 
and sinners. 

The more closely we examine the design or 
plan of Jesus—the more we look at it in con- 
trast with any other system of religion, ancient 
or modern, the more clearly will we see that its 
wonderful originality proclaims it to be the de- 
sign of a divine mind. But if the originality of 
his design is a strong evidence of his divinity, 
is not the immeasurable grandeur of a universal 
and eternal kingdom of souls an additional evi- 
dence? 





The highest ambition of Alexander was to 
conquer the world by physical force, and reign 
over it during his life-time. He knew that at 
death his personal power would be gone—that 
he could not communicate his genius and his 
spirit to any of his relatives or friends, and he 
had no desire to do so. 

The holy ambition of Jesus is to have domin- 
ion over the souls of all men in time, and then 
to translate them to a glorious heaven, and 
reign over them there in love forever and ever. 
If the secular historian uses the word grandeur 
in writing about the plans and aspirations of 
worldly heroes, and about their military con- 
quests, the power and glory of which end in 
one short life-time, surely we ought to have a 
better word than grandeur to characterize the 
design and purposes of Jesus which extend 
from earth to heaven, from time through eter- 
nity. When Jesus died his conquests did not 
stop as did those of Alexander, Czsar, and 
Napoleon. He gave his Spirit to others, and 
for more than eighteen hundred years his sol- 
diers, without a visible captain, have been 
marching on from victory to victory against the 
powers of evil. 

But what does the enlightened world now say 
of the Nazarene? No other Messiah has come 
to the Jews—their expectations of a great tem- 
poral deliverer have failed, and they are scat- 
tered throughout the earth; but is the spiritual 
kingdom contemplated by the man of sorrows a 
failure ? 

We can find an answer to this question in the 
civilization of the age, which is shaped by his 
doctrines and imbued with his Spirit; and in 
the asylums which all Christian States have 
built for the blind, the deaf, the dumb, and 
the insane, classes on whom Jesus had special 
compassion when he ministered on earth. 

We can find an answer in many islands of 
the ocean, where modern missionary enterprise 
has planted the standard of the cross on the 
tombs of broken and buried idols; and in the 
ships that sail for almost every heathen land 
under the sun with Bibles and missionaries to 
tell the story of the cross. We can find an 
answer in the prayers and songs of praise that 
go up to him from millions of adult worshipers 
in Christian temples, and from millions of little 
children in Sabbath schools. 

Yes, and could our mortal eyes penetrate the 
veil which separates eternity from time, and 
behold the redeemed in glory—could our mortal 
ears catch the strains of their praise as they 
sing around the throne of heaven, we would 
have a still more satisfactory answer to the 
question, has Jesus been successful in estab- 
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lishing a kingdom of souls? It isa principle of 
our philosophy that every effect must have an 
adequate cause, and if there never was a real 
Jesus of Nazareth—if, as some say, the New 
Testament is a book of myths, then whence 
came the spiritual kingdom that we ascribe to 
Christ? Is there any power in myths adequate 
to the production of such results as we see in 
the wide extension and moral influence of Chris- 
tianity ? 

If Jesus is a myth—the product of Oriental 
imagination—then it must be admitted that 
during the six thousand years of the world’s 
existence all positive well-known truth, of what- 
ever kind, has failed to confer on the human 
race as great blessings as this myth, and why 
should we seek for truth either in science or in 
religion when it has less power to elevate man- 
kind than error ? 

The conclusion of every fair and candid Chris- 
tological inquiry must be this: Jf Fesus Christ 
ts only a man, it is possible for a man to have 
the exalted ambition ana do the work of a God! 





PULPIT TALKERS. 





WE have all heard pulpit orafors, and some 
of us have heard pulpit fa/kers. “ Did 
you ever hear me preach ?” said Coleridge to 
Charles Lamb. “I never heard you do any 
thing e/se,” said Lamb. He evidently believed 
in the difference between preaching and talking. 
A minister, it is said, one rainy day had arrived 
at the church of a brother pastor, and stood 
drying himself by the stove. “Never mind,” 
said his friend, with a mixture of gruffness and 
encouragement, “you ’ll be dry enough when 
you get into the pulpit.” Now, why should 
preaching be dry? How can it be if it have 
plenty of Gospel and human nature in it? How 
can it be otherwise if it be made up almost 
entirely of exegesis long drawn out—dull, hard, 
dry-as-dust argumentation to prove that this or 
that is “the exact meaning of the apostle in the 
text,” and that the views propounded by Dr. So 
and So are quite erroneous and heretical? At 
the close of the effort some common-sense 
brother whispers to his wife that he shought he 
understood that text we// enough, till the 
preacher made it seem so dark; thus illustrat- 
ing the truth of the couplet, 
“ Explain about it and explain, till all men doubt it; 
And talk about it, and about it, and about it.”’ 

An instance is given by Mr. Hurst in his “ His- 
tory of Rationalism.” A sermon was delivered 
on “The Sufferings of this Present Time.” 
The theme was, “The Apostolic Syllogism.” 





The divisions were, “The Subject, the Predi- 
cate, the Conclusion.” The “Subject” was 
divided into “ wicked suffering, voluntary suffer- 
ing, stolid suffering, and righteous suffering,” 
and this last subdivided into “ natural, civil, and 
spiritual suffering.” As this was only the first 
division of the discourse, we are not informed 
how long it lasted, but judging by a contempo 
rary theologian, who wrote a work in twelve 
volumes and then apologized for not having 
done justice to the subject, and taking into ac- 
count also that the preacher was a German, it 
is likely he never did get entirely done. Similar 
instances will occur to all who have ever looked 
into those erudite works appropriately named 
“Skeletons of Sermons,” and concerning which 
we may well breathe the fervent wish, 
“From such entanglements beneath 
Call off my peaceful heart !” 

We once heard a most profound and scholarly 
discourse by a D. D., of a sister denomination, 
on “ The Unclean Spirit Walking through Dry 
Places.” All went away with the impression 
that they had been listening to an able discourse; 
but we doubt if one in all that large congrega- 
tion went away loving any one sin the less or 
any one virtue the more. Far be it from us to 
despise profound, or elaborate, or polished ser- 
mons! Would that we had them all over the 
land! Let the preacher dig his thoughts from 
deepest mines, or soar for them to loftiest 
realms of the ideal world, and if they are worth 
any thing—for even a worthless pebble may be 
brought up from a very deep mine, and an or- 
dinary snow-flake may descend from a great 
height—if they are gems to enrich the mind, or 
heavenly beauties to adorn the soul, let him give 
them to the people—not merely display them 
before their wondering eyes. In other words 
let him talk to them—or as the Bible expresses 
it, “tell” them “words whereby they may be 
saved.” 

Pulpit ¢a/k is the most effectual kind of 
preaching. The clerical voluptuary reads or 
declaims his elegant sermon on “the horse paw- 
eth in the valley,” till admiration is pictured on 
a thousand upturned faces; and when it is 
ended, glitter and gold rise up from the downy 
pews in tears and smiles; wealth and fashion 
tarry a moment to congratulate “our pastor,” 
while along the crowded aisles is heard the 
softly murmured commendations of fair women 
and influential men. Verily the Reverend Rob- 
ert Hall Chalmers Payson has his reward, but 
we fear it is all the reward he will ever receive. 
Even the preacher of evangelical truth may 
please his hearers without winning their souls. 
He may describe the sufferings of Christ and 
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the love of God with such a pathos that every 
eye shall be bathed in tears, or paint the glories 
of the better land till his hearers are carried up 
to heaven—prepared or unprepared—and the 
effect may last only till the benediction is pro- 
nounced. The preacher may be very denuncia- 
tory and severe, at times, and still accomplish 
little. Let him launch his thunderbolts at the 
savage hordes of Western wilds and Arabian 
deserts, or those wretched sinners who stoned 
Stephen to death, or that indefinite character, 
“the infidel ;” or let him shatter to atoms some 
obstruction or theory elaborated by some viva- 
cious Monsieur or dreamy Mein Herr across 
the waters! No one will be hurt. There in 
the congregation sits the very character de- 
scribed in some of the severe passages, but 
fails to recognize himself. The speaker never 
stops to say, “Thou art the man!” He is de- 
lighted with the sermon. His eyes sparkle with 
satisfaction while old King Ahab, or time-serv- 
ing Pilate, or money-loving Judas is getting 
such vigorous “apostolic blows or knocks.” 
Perhaps he thinks the preacher lets them off 
too easily ; while the wicked wretch himself is 
the very embodiment of selfishness in his own 
family, or a smooth-tongued hypocrite in the 
Church, or grinds the poor between the mill- 
stones of his petty tyranny. What a pity the 
worthy minister does not—at least once in a 
while—talk rather than preach! How much 
more likely would he be to reach that money- 
loving soul withering in its shell, and that 
worldly spirit charmed with the gossamer glories 
of fashion, if he would but approach them with 
directness of application and appeal! Thus did 
Elijah—wrapped in his mantle of power—John 
the Baptist—a kingly spirit among the proph- 
ets—Latimer before Henry VIII, and Massillon 
sending Louis XIV away “displeased with him- 
self.” 


* A glorious gift is prudence, and they are useful friends 
Who never make beginnings till they have seen the ends ; 
But give us now and then a man—that we may make him king— 
Just to scorn the consequence, and just to do the thing !”’ 
Honest men and women love to be talked to 
from the pulpit; they are fond of being ad- 
dressed in the second person, singular number ; 
they enjoy the little word “you” much better 
than “he” or “they.” The truth comes to 
them in all its freshness and personal point, so 
that they claim it as their own—as did a con- 
victed man, On one occasion, standing up and 
holding to the pew before him, while he cried 
out, ““He means me!” Besides, truth is often 
inspiring and encouraging, and then especially 
it is the more acceptable in being direct. Talk- 
ing does not imply scolding. The best kind of 





talk is the most loving persuasion. The owl 
sees only gloomy things, the frog croaks in dis- 
mal waters, the bear growls in savage wilds; 
the lark that soars, and the linnet that sings, 
and the landscape that smiles in sunny bright- 
ness, tend most to lead man’s groveling thoughts 
to God. A little child was once asked, “ Why 
do you love your teacher so much?” “Be- 
cause,” said the little one, “she talks to us 
about Jesus till she cries.” 

The conversational method of presenting truth 
is the most natural; and, after all, the nearer 
we can get to nature, both in the matter and 
manner of sermonizing, the better it will be 
for the people. “This din of religion,” says 
Thoreau, “which is heard in pulpits, is as 
Catholic a sound as the creaking of the earth’s 
axle, but it is the three-inch swing of a pendu- 
lum which the great pulse of nature vibrates by 
and through each instant.” This somewhat 
irreverent remark of the shrewd naturalist was 
founded either upon misapprehension or preju- 
dice, for the pendulum of grace, swinging from 
the eternal throne, keeps time with all the pulsa- 
tions of nature. The clock of nature and the 
clock of revelation are in perfect harmony, only 
the former is not clear in the tick of its pendu- 
lum, and many a cloud obscures the figures and 
indices upon its face, while the latter tells with 
unerring accuracy the will of God, and its bell 
that rings the hours has no uncertain sound. 
And yet, no doubt, we hear sometimes the 
unnatural “din” of sectarian dogmatizing and 
rapid declamation in the teaching of the pulpit, 
as well as in the philosophy of the schools. 
Let the Gospel speak, through lips of clay, in 
sweet accord with the utterances of nature! 
Nor can this be done without close study of the 
teachings and methods of nature. To be natural 
often calls for the highest art. Alcamenes and 
Phidias were each employed to make a statue 
of Minerva, in order that the finer of the two 
might be chosen and placed on a high column. 
When the two statues were finished, the Mi- 
nerva of Alcamenes seemed admirable, and car- 
ried all voices; that of Phidias was ridiculed. 
“Set them,” said Phidias, “where they are to 
be placed ;” which was done, alternately, and 
he had the satisfaction of hearing the applauses 
of the people over the once-rejected statue, 
looking down upon them with an air of grandeur 
and majesty which they could never sufficiently 
admire. The artistic skill of the great sculptor 
was crowned by his accurate knowledge of nat- 
ural relations and effects. 

Pulpit talkers who talk well generally gain the 
ear if not the admiration of their hearers. They 
may go away saying, as did the audiences of the 
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profoundly learned but studiously natural Po- 
cocke, “ He is no Latiner,” but they will remem- 
ber what he said, though they may not pardon 
the absence of Latin. Lawyers are listened to 
because they are personal. Can not the preacher 
be personal at times? He deals with abstract 
qualities, it is true. “ The preacher’s business,” 
says Blair, “is to make you detest the crime; 
the pleader’s to make you detest the criminal.” 
But the preacher may fit the abstract garments 
of virtue or vice to the spiritual persons of his 
hearers. How exceedingly personal that famous 
French divine must have been in his sermon 
on ‘**The Small Number of the Saved,” when 
he narrowed down the salvable portion of his 
own audience—in imagination—to one person, 
and then began searching for that one! It was at 
this point that the whole assembly was moved, 
starting from their seats with murmurs of sur- 
prise and terror. Whitefield was a talker— 
earnest, evangelical, pointed—of whose preach- 
ing the fastidious Hume remarked that it was 
“worth going twenty miles to hear it;” which 
interested the infidel Bolingbroke, and warmed 
even the cool and cautious Franklin into enthu- 
siasm. The teaching of the synagogues and 
that of the apostles was conversational. And 
who is not struck with this quality in the simple 
yet dignified utterances of the Great Teacher 
himself? See that group of listeners, the rosy 
little child with eye and ear intent, as though he 
understood every word; the youthful maiden 
whose lip quivers with emotion as the word 
sinks ‘down into the mellow soil of her heart; 
the old man, with bowed form, making an ear- 
trumpet with his hand, and watching the move- 
ment of the lips to help make out the meaning. 
“ Never man spake like this man,” say they, 
each and all, as they bend their steps homeward. 
Surely Christ himself is the model for all who 
would become efficient and successful pulpit 
talkers. 





THE RESURRECTION. 





Nicut’s sable pall was yet undrawn away ; 

The guard still stood before the rocky tomb ; 
Within, amid its solitude and gloom, 

All pale and lifeless, still the Savior lay. 

But as the hills were tipped with morning’s gold, 
An angel from the bright abodes of light 
Down to the earth swift wings his eager flight, 

And by his hand the stone is backward rolled. 

The fearful soldiers fall in dire dismay ; 

Life then springs up within the house of death, 
Pledge of our rising to immortal breath, 

And Jesus rises with the rising day. 

O grave! thy victories now all are o’er ; 

He rose, and we shall rise, to die no more. 





THE LAND OF THE SEA. 





I HAVE heard of the far-off sea, 
I have heard of its hollow roar— 
Of its roiling, rumbling revelry 
Far out from the quiet shore ; 
I have heard of its caverns, strange 
And deep, 
Where the beings that heed no change 
Find sleep. 


They tell of landscapes low, 
Of the valleys and plains that wear 
In veiléd beauty a happy glow 
Of summery features fair ; 
And they say that its mountains rise 
Serene, 
In the blue oftheir liquid skies, 
Unseen. 


But, ah! I never heard 
That a human being, grand, 
With heavenly aspirations stirred, 
E’er lived in the sea’s vague land, 
E’er lifted his eyes aloft, 
In joy, 
Or delved where its treasures lie soft 
And coy. 


Now when a ship goes down, 
With its wonderful freights and stores, 
With Eastern opulence thickly sown, 
And with wealth from western shores, 
Who hails it, or wonders as we, 
When a star 
Sails down from the firmament free 
And far? 


Lies it in meadows fair, 
Alone and unvisited, 
In an awful silence of twilight there, 
Where pearls faint luster shed— 
Where the aimless and thoughtless things 
That swim 
Crawl over and fetter it, limb 
By limb? 


O strange and nether land, 
Will there come an hour of delight 
When, to the mortal eye and hand, 
Thy treasures shall rise to light? 
Will God, of the mist and foam, 
Command, 
And take them in clouds to his home 
And hand? 


Perchance in time beyond, 
Where the future centuries sleep, 
The quaking earth will sever the bond 
Of mystery, ocean deep ; 
And the land of the sea appear 
With noise, 
While nations shall listen to hear 
His voice. 


. 
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I WAS seated one morning in my elbow-chair, 
when I suddenly became conscious of a 
peculiar train of ideas possessing my mind. 
The subject, however, is no unusual theme for 
contemplation. On a shelf before me reposed 
a number of volumes, the works of renowned 
authors—their names branded on the backs in 
gold foil, and among them shone prominently 
the single ringing words, Plutarch and Gibbon. 

Somehow, from contemplating these names, 
I fell into a train of musing. What, I said to 
myself, constitutes this same thing of human 
greatness? It is, no doubt, a subject of absorb- 
ing interest to the human kind, and especially 
to those who are suffering with an all-devouring 
ambition. Such, no doubt, are desirous of all 
the light that can be thrown upon this subject, 
and can not be otherwise than grateful for any 
hints that will relieve and edify their minds. 

Just then an old neighbor of mine, with whom 
I have frequent and animated conversations, 
sauntered into the room. We are invariably on 
opposite sides of the question, though we always 
separate in a fraternal manner. I referred to 
the volumes before me, and especially the em- 
blazoned titles of Plutarch and Gibbon. “What 
euphony in those words,” said I. ‘ My friend, 
I tell thee there’s magic in a name. In fact, I 
almost venture to say that, although a great 
name will not make a fool famous, yet a wise 
man can only become famous through a great 
name.” ‘ 

Here my friend intimated rather tartly that 
he considered such reasoning decidedly fallible. 

“Was it not settled,” said he, “in the days 
of Homer that genius determines a man to be 
famous independent of all onomatology ?” 

“You may be right,” I replied, “but there 
are facts in the case which can not be passed 
over lightly. To be sure, no one has become 
wise and great without a considerable degree 
of self-effort. But is it not an astonishing fact 
that our celebrated men have, as a law, been 
blessed from their birth with great names? Yes, 
born with them. Did John Perkins discover 
America? No, but Christopher Columbus. I 
defy you to bring forward a more appropriate 
surname and cognomen for the discoverer of 
America.” In fact, I began to warm up on the 
subject, and to assert my opinions with consid- 
erable energy. 

“But,” said my friend, “any one could have 
stepped up and offered to discover America. 
In a word, had John Perkins taken it in his 
head to look out an undiscovered country, who 
was to hinder him? Let him launch his tubs 





as did Columbus, and float away in all the 
horrors of terra incognita; if he was fool-hardy 
enough to do so no one was responsible.” 

“Yes, but remember,” said I, “those old 
travelers were always fain to seek aid from the 
higher powers. Columbus accomplished his 
purpose through royal assistance, and that doled 
out from a king who held his bounty in a tight 
fist. Now, if high-sounding Christopher Co- 
lumbus barely moved the bigotry of Ferdinand 
in his favor, how would a son of ill luck, calling 
himself John Perkins, dare presume to like 
favors? I fancy the king’s valet steering him to 
the door, with sundry admonitions to keep clear 
of royal courts hereafter forever.” 

But my old friend was surprisingly obtuse, 
and I continued: “Lord Byron was one of 
England’s greatest poets. Of course he was a 
genius. But none will deny that had he been 
known as Sam Jones, his reputation would stand 
to-day full forty per cent. below the present 
standard. Lord Byron! why, the véry mention 
of the name would suppose a reputation. Well 
it was for him that he was not of little name, else 
‘Manfred,’ ‘Childe Harold,’ and the ‘ Dream,’ 
would have lost their luster, and dimmed in 
brightness not a little. 

“ Now compare this lofty lord with one of his 
brother poets. When we read that soul-im- 
pressive picture of a country church-yard, we 
scarcely ever speak of Tom Gray in connection 
with it, especially if we are in a sentimental 
turn of mind. But had George Gordon, Lord 
Byron, Baron of Rochdale, been the author, 
do n’t vou see with what happy effect we would 
refer to the name. 

“This being manifest we refer to other truths 
none the less surprising. We have not as yet 
been blessed with a single President Smith or 
General Jones. We have had no grave chief 
justice famili&tly hailing as the Honorable Sol- 
omon Bobbins. We have had, to be sure, one 
John Brown, but his reputation was short-lived ; 
there being such a prejudice against the name 
that scarcely ten weeks elapsed from his debut 
until he was condemned effectually; much to 
the satisfaction of Henry A. Wise and those of 
like constitution. 

“The world admits no Mr. Crane as prince 
of philosophers however learned he may be; 
but on the other hand how profound the men- 
tion of Humboldt and Linneus! In the literary 
world we have a Theodore Hook, but he is con- 
sidered as rather a kind of court fool than con- 
firmed author. There was Sam Johnson, but 
even he is suffering the consequences of a bad 
name, and has only been saved to posterity by 
being completely Boswelized.” 
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“What!” said my friend, “the great moralist 
and author of the Rambler !” 

But I continued, for I was getting excited, 
and besides did not like the train of my argu- 
ment spoiled by interruption. “There was 
formerly a certain Thomas Carte, who con- 
ceived a most stupendous and dignified history 
of England. But O, the name! it was enough 
to extinguish any one; for who could associate 
a grave and substantial history with Tom Cart? 

“ Many a genius has launched forth upon the 
world with fine prospects of immortality; but 
though he has written much and beautiful, he is 
now forgotten. Who stops to consider that a 
Wolfe wrote ‘The Burial of Sir John Moore;’ 
that a Crabbe wrote ‘ The Village,’ and that a 
redoubtable Hogg was the author of ‘The 
Queen’s Wake?’ As for Crabbe, though feasted 
by Rogers and blown into a blaze of popularity 
by Byron and Moore, no power could save him 
from the stigma of Crab; and as to poor Hogg, 
notwithstanding his frantic attempts to escape 
under the guise of an Ettrick Shepherd, the 
monster Oblivion continued to advance and 
close over him with yawning jaws, till not even 
a squeak was sent up behind him. 

“ Those in the great political arena have not 
been more fortunate. Let us suppose that au- 
gust body to have met which nominated the 
first President. Suppose some misguided man 
had stood up to propose the Honorable Timo- 
thy Tucker as our first President. Though 
Tim may have been sufficiently wise and ever 
so good and great, the very mention of his name 
would have brought ridicule to the assembly. 

“ But no one was so prone to commit himself. 
What, head the list of American Presidents 
with Tim Tucker? It would become a scandal 
among nations. But look upon what followed. 
Don’t you see how such a name as George 
Washington would tingle in their“ears and thrill 
their very life-blood? Such a name might go out 
to foreign lands and give of itself tone and credit 
to the nation. How timely it was that such 
a name presented itself at this crisis of our 
history! What a name to head the list of 
American Presidents—George Washington the 
first President of the United States! Had it 
been Tim Tucker—pshaw! the idea is perfectly 
ridiculous. Therefore I would advise all such 
as are ambitious of worldly distinction to be 
born with a lofty title, to have a say in their 
own christening, or take the consequences and 
go down to obscurity.” 


——_o—_—_—_—— 


EXPERIENCE is the father and memory is the 
mother of wisdom. 





FABULOUS MONSTERS. 





NCE upon a time the invincible St. George 
fought a famous combat with a dragon, 
earning an everlasting renown; once upon a 
time the mighty Hercules slew the many-headed 
hydra; and very many times in the same unde- 
fined period, if we are to believe our fairy books, 
other heroes met, fought, and vanquished ter- 
rible griffins, harpies, and other monsters which 
roamed at large and devastated the earth. The 
“gorgons, hydras, and chimeras dire” which 
Milton places in the darkness of hell, he first 
of all found in this sun-lighted globe. 

Hydras, harpies, and sea-monsters figure in 
the myths of antiquity, fiery flying dragons ap- 
pear in the mythology of the Northern races, 
and poetry has placed them as the guardians of 
the “ hoarded spirit” and protectors of the en- 
chanted gold. Through the whole of the ro- 
mance period.of European literature nothing 
figures but serpents, “white and red,” toiling 
and fighting underground, thus producing earth- 
quakes, as in the story of Merlin and the build- 
ing of Stonehenge. Flying monsters, griffins, 
and others, which now live only in the mean- 
ingless embellishments of heraldry, appear to 
have been conceived by the earlier races of 
men as the representatives of power. Curious 
is it, too, to find the same class of ideas pre- 
vailing in the East. The monster dragons of 
the Chinese, blazoned on their standards and 
ornamenting their temples; the Buddhistical 
superstition that the world is supported on a 
vast elephant, which stands on the back of a 
tortoise, which again rests on a serpent, whose 
movements produce earthquakes and violent 
convulsions; the rude decorations also of the 
temples of the Aztecs, which have been so re- 
cently restored to our knowledge by the adven- 
turous travelers of Central America—all give 
expression to the same mythological idea. 

The days when these creatures lived were ter- 
rible. The monsters had their lairs in the dark, 
impenetrable forests, in the desolate mountain- 
passes, in the vast and gloomy caverns of the 
earth. To see the creatures was perilous. The 
hydra had many heads—and, of course, mouths— 
the filthy harpies had foul, long claws, the gor- 
gon had snaky hair, and the sight of the crea- 
ture turned beholders to stone. They devoured 
the flocks and herds, and claimed the sacrifice 
of scores of beautiful damsels annually, to keep 
them in moderately good temper. Sometimes 
the dragon would go so far as to order a prin- 
cess for dinner, though he was foolish enough 
not to count the cost. The king would pray 
and his daughter would weep, till at last some 
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valiant knight, himself conquered by the sight 
of beauty in tears, would step forward, and de- 
claring that beauty should never be a prey to 
the beast, would challenge the monster to single 
combat. Then came the clash of scale armor 
against armor-like scales—then came the terri- 
ble tug of war—fortune favored the brave, 
Heaven smiled on the right, and in the awful 
encounter the dragon was defeated. 

As when the sun ariseth and the beasts of 
the forest, which crept forth in the darkness, 
gather themselves together and lay down in 
their dens, so before the light of science these 
mythical animals have one after another disap- 
peared. Roads have been cut through the tan- 
gled forest, busy factories have sprung up in 
the lonely glens, and the geologists have been 
exploring the once terrible caves. The mon- 
sters of romance are no where to be found: 
like the poisonous reptiles which fled before the 
face of St. Patrick—every one knows that Ire- 
land is free from them, while England is not— 
they recede and disappear. The poor, ill-used 
dragon has now no place in which to lay his 
scaly head, the griffin has become a denless 
wanderer, and the fiery flying serpent has been 
forced to emigrate to a more genial clime. 

It would be rash to deny the present or former 
existence of creatures on the simple ground 
that we have never seen them, but the zodlogist 
is able to go beyond this, and pronounce that 
certain mythic monsters coz/d not be realities. 
That co-relation and suitableness of parts which 
fits every animal for its condition and mode of 
existence, leads us to look for claws in the crea- 
ture furnished with tusk-like canine teeth, be- 
cause the beast is evidently carnivorous and 
must catch its prey. It leads us to regard the 
flat-faced teeth of the horse as a sort of contra- 
diction to the claws of the lion—the one being 
suitable for a vegetable-grinding animal, and 
the other for a flesh-tearing animal—and such 
contradictions are not found in nature. There- 
fore the griffin, which was half lion, half eagle ; 
the harpy, a kind of bird with the face of a 
woman; the centaur, half horse, half man, and 
other mythic incongruities, may be safely re- 
jected as impossible. Not so, however, when 
Marco Polo tells us of a bird in Madagascar, 
the feathers in whose wings are twelve feet long, 
and which can swoop down and carry off an 
elephant as easily as a kite does a mouse—for 
there is nothing contradictory in mere size, and 
we now know that in New Zealand birds have 
lived of a much larger size than the ostrich. 

In the Jewish collection of writings called the 
Talmud we find opinions akin to those of classic 
and Scandinavian mythology, and the leviathan 

Vor. XX1X.—10* 





of the Book of Job is made a fabulous monster. 
The female lay in a circle round the earth; but 
since there was reason to fear that its offspring 
might destroy the world, God killed it, and mu- 
tilated the male also. The flesh of the female 
is salted and preserved for the banquet which 
will be prepared for the.pious at the last great 
day. The angel Gabriel will one day put the 
male to death, and a tent will be made of its 
skin for the use of the holy at the banquet in 
question. Science scatters such opinions to the 
four winds by showing the extreme probability 
that the leviathan was either a crocodile or a 
hippopotamus. 

But when Science has thus swept the zodlog- 
ical realms from false opinions and superstitious 
beliefs, she may fairly be called on to give some 
account of their origin. There is generally 
some truth at the bottom of old myths, fables, 
and legends, and since dragons and gorgons 
have existed, in imagination at least, we should 
like to know something of their parentage. 

In the first place, the imagination alone is 
quite sufficient to account for the creation of 
mermaids and centaurs, and other heterogene- 
ous combinations of the same class. We get 
ideas of things through the senses, and we have 
power to rearrange them; we are supplied with 
bricks and beams, and we can build them into 
new Structures; in other words, we have seen a 
horse, and have seen a man, and we can fancy 
the former deprived of his head, and the latter 
of his legs, and the remaining parts of each 
conjoined intoa new animal. It is but a waking 
dream that creates for us these easy combina- 
tions—imagination working without judgment. 

In other instances the stories are myths of 
observation, as they are termed—that is to say, 
certain remarkable appearances have first been 
noticed, and the imagination has invented a 
myth toexplain them. In the bed of the Sapey 
and Whelpley brooks near Tembury, circular 
markings occur in the old red sandstone, which 
are referred by the natives to the tracks of 
horses and the impressions of patten-rings, and 
a legendary tale has been applied to explain 
their history. Had the impressions been more 
peculiar in form, the legend would probably 
have given us some peculiar-footed monster to 
whom they might be ascribed. At the top of 
Adam’s Peak, in Ceylon, is a cavity in the rock, 
five feet long by two and a half feet wide, made 
into something like a huge footstep by mortar 
divisions for the toes. Brahmans, Buddhists, 
and Moslems climb the mountain to do rever- 
ence to it; but to the Brahman it is the footstep 
of Siva; to the Buddhist of the great founder 
of his religion, Gautama Buddha; and to the 
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Moslem it is the spot where Adam stood when 
he was driven from Paradise; while the Gnos- 
tics have held it to be the footprint of Jef, and 
Christians have been divided between the con- 
flicting claims of St. Thomas and the eunuch 
of Candace, Queen of Ethiopia. 

In many parts of theworld the hard rock ex- 
hibits footprints of birds and beasts impressed on 
it when it was as yet only soft sand; and these, 
according to their character, would give origin 
to tales of fabulous creatures. In all such in- 
stances the story professes to account for the 
appearances, but the latter have really given 
origin to the story. 

In fossil bones still more than in fossil foot- 
prints we may find the origin of a great many 
myths. The Indians of North America tell 
how their mystic hero, Manabozho, killed the 
ancient monsters whose bones we now see un- 
der the earth. They use pieces of the bones 
of these monsters as charms, and most likely 
the pieces of bone drawn in their pictures as 
instruments of magic power are such. The 
Winnebagoes say their monstrous medicine ani- 
mal still exists, and they have pieces of the 
bones which belong to them, which they use as 
charms. The leg-bone of an extinct mammoth 
has sometimes been mistaken for part of a hu- 
man skeleton, and then, of course, it has been 
inferred that “there were giants in those days.” 
Marcus Scaurus brought to Rome, from Joppa, 
the bones of the monster who devoured Androm- 
eda, while the vestiges of the chains which 
bound her were to be seen there on the rock; 
and the sepulcher of Antzus, containing his 
skeleton, sixty cubits long, was, according to 
Strabo, found in Mauritania. 

Mr. Tylor has collected many particulars of 
a similar sort. The rat as big as an elephant, 
which Chinese writers tell us of, looks mythical, 
especially when it is added that it dwells in 
dark caverns, and would die if it saw the light 
of the sun or moon. But truth is the founda- 
tion of fiction. The Siberians are constantly 
finding bones and teeth of mammoths in the 
faces of cliffs or river banks at some depth be- 
low the surface. Often a mass of earth or gravel 
falls away from such a cliff and exposes such 
remains. How could they have got there? A 
plausible explanation suggested itself—that the 
creature was a burrowing animal, and lived 
under ground. Not only the skeleton, but the 
body, in tolerable preservation, with flesh and 
skin, being found in a frozen state in high north- 
ern latitudes, the notion grew up that it was a 
monstrous kind of burrowing rat, and it is de- 
scribed in Chinese books under such names as 
JSeu-shu, or “digging rat,” yen-men, or “bur- 


rowing ox,” shu-mu, “mother of mice,” and so 
on. A difficulty which suggested itself to the 
native Siberian geologists was met in a charac- 
teristic manner. It was strange that whenever 
they came upon a mammoth imbedded in a cliff, 
it was always dead. It must be a creature un- 
able to bear the air or the light, and when in 
the course of its subterranean wanderings it 
breaks through to the outer air, it dies immedi- 
ately.. With so much knowledge of the natural 
history of the creature to start from, other details 
grew round it by the usual process of imagina- 
tion and invention. Yakuts and Tunguz would 
tell you they have seen the earth heave and sink 
as a mammoth walked beneath. 

Other fossil remains besides those of the 
mammoth have given rise to mystic stories in 
Siberia. The curved tusks of an extinct spe- 
cies of rhinoceros—hinoceros tichorhinus— 
are something like the claws of a monstrous 
bird, and when both tusks are found united by 
part of the skull the whole might very well be 
taken by a man totally ignorant of anatomy for 
the bird’s foot with two claws. The Siberians 
not only believe the horns of the rhinoceros to 
be the claws of an enormous bird, and call them 
“birds’ claws” accordingly, but go on to specu- 
late about winged monsters which lived in the 
country in earlier ages, and fought with the an- 
cestors of the present inhabitants for the pos- 
session of the land. One story tells how the 
country was wasted by one of them, till a wise 
man fixed a pointed iron spear on the top cf a 
pine-tree, and the bird alighted there and skew- 
ered itself upon the lance. Adolf Erman con- 
nects the well-known rukh of the Arabian 
Nights and the griffin of Herodotus with these 
Siberian tales of monstrous birds. That the 
Siberian myths have passed into the medizval 
notions of the griffins admits of no question. 
Albertus Magnus describes them as quadrupeds, 
with birds’ beaks and wings, long claws as big 
as ox-horns, feathers which are made into strong 
bows, arrows, and lances, while the creature 
itself is bigger than eight lions. 

It is thought by many writers that some 
myths of this sort may really owe their origin 
to the recollection of contests in which man 
was formerly engaged with animals now extinct. 
In the caves of our own country we find human 
bones and rude works of art associated with 
bones of extinct bears, hyenas, and rhinoce- 
roses, proving that these creatures had not died 
off the earth when man first made his appear- 
ance upon it. It has now become a generally 
received opinion that man lived on the earth at 
the same time with the mammoth. It is not yet 
accurately known how many and how large 
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were the wild beasts which were thus contem- 
poraneous with man; but in speculating on the 
origin of myths it may be right to take into 
account possible recollections of huge and 
strange animals now passed away. At any rate, 
some of the most ignorant and uncultivated 
races of mankind have figured for themselves 
the images of creatures which really bear some 
resemblance to those which the geologist knows 
once peopled the earth; harpies, dragons, and 
griffins seem rude remembrances of the ichthy- 
osaurus, the plesiosaurus, and the pterodactyle. 
Mr. Waterhouse Hawkins, in his lecture on the 
Age of Dragons, argues that the wing-figured, 
dragon-like peterodactyle, whose remains we 
find in the rocks, must really have lived down 
to geologically recent times and been seen and 
fought with by man. 

Recently an ingenious attempt has been made 
to identify the dragon of fable with the croco- 
dile. M.de Freminville cites many known facts 
of natural history to show that there is no rea- 
son to believe crocodiles never inhabited West- 
ern Europe merely because we do not now find 
them there. Above all, he adduces the fact 
that in the sand at the mouth of the Seine, at 
Harfleur, and Quilleboeuf, entire skeletons of 
crocodiles have been found in a state only half- 
fossilized. From all this he concludes that the 
continual battles of the heroes of the middle 
ages with dragons were in truth real encounters 
with crocodiles. 

We have already referred to the Hindoo 
method of accounting for the earth’s stability. 
It was difficult to understand how the huge ele- 
phant could find room for his feet on the back 
of the smaller animal, but in the British Museum 
may now be seen the restored form of a tortoise 
sufficiently large for the purpose. The fossil 
bones were discovered in the hills of India by 
Dr. Falconer and Captain Cautley, and ihe 
Doctor is disposed to think that the framer of 
the myth had seen the living animal. 

To give only one other example: the savage 
tribes of Brazil have traditions of a being called 
Caypér, whom they represent in their masquer- 
ades as a bulky, misshapen monster, with red 
skin and long shaggy red hair hanging half way 
down his back. Mr. Carter Blake accounts for 
the traditions by referring them to a gigantic 
ape, resembling the gorilla, which does not exist 
to-day, but whose remains have been found in a 
fossil condition. The ape, he says, may possi- 
bly have lived down to the human period. 

Thus we see that to a great extent fiction is 
dependent on truth for its creations, and wide- 
spread popular superstitions as but distorted 
forms of forgotten facts. 





THE WOMAN QUESTION. 


HE prolific theme of woman’s rights, and 

woman’s duties, has long been discussed 
in parlor and hall, lecture-room and editorial 
column, and even Senate chamber. Still the 
popular mind is interested, and the question 
remains open. The answer seems to rest as 
much with women as men. Woman may be 
what she will. All true elevation must begin in 
her own being. If it is the right to the ballot 
that she wants, if she aspires to a voice in the 
legislative hall, she has but to take one course 
to reach it. But does the result justify that 
course? 

When God made the children of Eden into 
sexes, he never said that one should be wiser 
and more capable than the other, nor was there 
any talk about “equal rights ;” but to Adam, 
“T have made thee a helpmeet.” There is much 
unmeaning quibbling about the comparative size 
and quality of man and woman’s brain. It does 
not follow that they must be of equal size to be 
of equal value; indeed, there is a trite saying 
afloat that “the choicest goods are wrapped in 
smallest packages.” It is not an element of 
beauty that two flowers should be alike. Two 
works of art may be as remote as possible, in 
their tendencies and style, and yet be alike 
valuable. Two persons may be totally unlike 
in character, temperament, and address, and yet 
be equally good and interesting. As God hath 
ordered that the human race be set in families, 
and distinctly and evidently set forth the duties 
and needs of man and woman toward each 
other, how absurd this talk about “ability ” and 
“rights !” 

Supposing man, discontented with his duties 
and place, should call mass-meetings, form so- 
cieties, print flaming hand-bills, and write sen- 


| sational articles, headed, “ Man’s Rights to the 


Drawing-Room,” “ Equal Rights for the Nurs- 
ery,” “Woman’s Tyranny over Domestic Ar- 
rangements,” “Shameful Usurpation of Privi- 
leges,” “ Disgraceful Attempts to compel Man 
to Earn his Bread by the Sweat of his Brow,” 


etc. What just contempt and scorn would be 


| poured upon the movers in such a raid! Herein 


| 


do our brothers show themselves wiser than 
we, as they are usually satisfied with their con- 
dition. 

Now, when God gives a husband to a woman, 


| he does not say that she is to be his servant, 


| but a helpmeet. 


Make a home, beautify and 


| adorn it; cultivate all heavenly charms within 


it; sing sweet songs of love in it; bear your 
portion of toil, and pain, and sorrow in it; con 
daily lessons of patience, and strength, and 
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endurance in it; shine there like a star on the 
face of the darkest night, and tenderly rear the 
children I shall give you. High on a pinnacle 
above all earthly grandeur, all gaudy glitter, all 
fancied ambition, set the home interests. Feed 
the mind in it, feed the soul in it, strengthen 
the love and charity, and all holy and good 
things within it.” 

Ah, my sisters, when that voice is heard and 
obeyed, woman shall indeed receive her enfran- | 
chisement! From such homes shall come forth | 
the true woman, the true man, who, complete in 
one, shall deliver the world. 

What a work is here spread before us, out- 
stretching the farthest limit of ambition! What 
skill is requisite, what zeal, what knowledge, 
what prayer! What man is equal to a woman’s 
duties? Shall we despise him because he is 
not? Nay, but shall we not glory in our possi- 
bilities and privileges; instead of desiring to | 
usurp the duties and privileges of the “other | 
half” of us, may we not indulge in a little harm- 
less exultation over the helplessness of man 
without his “ helpmeet ?” 

Man may have the power, thougli not the 
right, to deprive woman of the ballot; but in 
the name of all that is desirable for the sex and 
the world, all that is precious in the home, and 
in heaven, why should she want it? Protecting 
and just laws can be enacted for those holding 
property, for widows and unmarried women, 
without necessitating woman to step forth from 
her own beautiful and necessary sphere. 








THE VENGEANCE OF THE FLOWERS. 





ON a couch a maid reclineth, 
Lying in her slumber meek, 
And the darkness of her lashes, 

Purples on her burning cheek. 


Lowly on a chair of rushes 
Stands a chalice gleaming fair, 
With its blossoms newly gathered, 
Wafting fragrance on the air. 


Summer brooding o’er the chamber, 
Sultry heats upon it laid, 

For she frights the cooling breezes, 

' And the windows fast were made. 


Quiet ’round is gently breathing ; 
Hark ! a rustling ’mid the flow’rs ; 
Whispers in their fairy branches 
Wake the soft and silent hours. 
Airy spirit-forms of fragrance 
From the blossoms flutter down, 
Robes of mist around them floating, 
Each one bears a shield and crown. 


From the rose’s crimson bosom 





Flits a slender form to view ; 





In her tresses loosely waving 
Glitter pearls like tender dew. 


From the helmet of the monk’s-hood, 
In its leafage darkly green, 

With his gleaming crest and saber, 
Steps a knight upon the scene. 


On his head is nodding plumage, 
From the stately heron’s wings ; 

Next a maid from snow-white lily, 
Gossamer infolded swings. 


From the many colored lily 

Comes a negro proud and bold 
Lightiy on his lofty turban 

Glows the crescent-bow of gold. 
See a glitt’ring scepter-bearer, 

From the crown-imperial stride— 
From the azure Iris follow, 

Armed hunters in their pride. 


Steps a boy with low’ring glances, 
From Narcissus’ yellow vest, 

To the couch, and burning kisses 
On the sleeper’s lips are pressed. 


’Round the cot the others turning, 
In a circle wildly throng, 

Turn and swing themselves while singing 
To the sleeping one their song. 


Maiden, maiden, cruel-hearted, 
We are from our earth-bed torn, 

So that, in the painted chalice, 
Stem and root must die forlorn. 


O, how blissful our reclining 
On the earth, our mother’s breast, 
Where, thro’ verdant summits breaking, 
Sunbeams kissed us in our rest! 


Where the Spring-time zephyrs cooled us, 
Bending down our branches light ; 

Where we left our leafy dwelling, 
Sporting like the elves at night. 


Rain and dew-drops floated ’round us, 
Now a gloomy lakelet flows ; 

We decay, yet vengeance meets thee, 
Maiden, ere our life shall close. 


Hushed the song, and lowly downward 
Toward the sleeping maid they bow ; 
Cometh back the sultry stillness 
With the gentle whispers now. 


What a rustling! what a murmur! 
See the virgin cheeks aglow ! 

How the spririts breathe upon them, 
How the wand’ring perfumes go ! 


Sunlight sparkles on the chamber, 
And the phantom forms have fled ; 
On the snowy pillow slumbers 
Cold the fairest of the dead. 


Though herself a wither’d blossom, 
On her cheek a soften’d bloom, 

Rests she by her wither’d sisters, 
Fragrance wafted to the tomb. 
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AN AFTERNOON IN THE GLEN. 


(CONCLUDED.) 
— busy had the boys been in this delightful 
employment that they had not observed 
the dark, low-hanging cloud which was gradu- 
ally creeping up the sky. Suddenly its rate of 
motion began to increase, and, before they had 
thought of a storm, they were startled by a low, 
distant rumble of thunder, and the swift hurry- 
ing to and fro of the tall tree branches on the 
bank, far above their heads. At the same time 
a few big drops of rain fell on their heads, and 
they knew it would be useless to think of reach- 
ing their homes—a mile away—before the storm 
was upon them. 

“Tt is only a shower, I dare say,” said Theo- 
dore. “We will run under the shelter of this 
great shelving rock, and wait till it is over.” 

So they hastened to the rocky covert, and 
huddled down beside each other on the broad, 
sloping floor of rock—prepared to await as 
comfortably as they could the passing of the 
storm. 

“This is just as snug and cozy as a house, 
is n’t it?” said Theodore. 

“Yes,” said Robert, “but it looks as if this 
great roof might fall on our heads. You see 
that great mass before us must have fallen from 
it some day.” 

“Yes, but it must have been long ago. You 
see that great tree beside it, whose roots are so 
twisted and wound into its base: that must all 
have grown since it fell.” 

“What do you suppose ever caused it to 
break off? Its weight, do you think?” 

“T should not wonder if there was some little 
crevice in the rock, which was filled with water 
when it rained. Then some hard Winter the 
frost reached down to it and froze the water, 
which expanded so much it burst the rock, just 
as you have seen a pitcher broken which had 
water left in it on a Winter’s night. I don’t 
know that this was the cause at all, but rocks 
are split in that way sometimes.” 

Robert listened with great interest to this ex- 
planation, and then called Theodore’s attention 
to the correspondence of the edge of the fallen 
rock with the one above their heads. 

“There is a tittle village in Switzerland,” 
continued Theodore, “which is built almost 
under such a great overhanging rock. 


There | 


is a great fissure, which separates this rock 
from the mountain, and engineers go up every 
year to measure it, and find it constantly grow- 
ing wider. Some day it must loose itself from 
the rock and come down with a crash upon the 
little town below it. There is no possibility of 
helping it, and the crash may come any day. 
Still the poor people live on in their little 
houses, just as unconcerned as we do in our 
homes. Every one thinks it has stood so long 
it will surely stand as long as he lives. People 
have been sent to warn them over and over 
again, and subscriptions have been opened to 
help them move away. But still they stay on. 
They do n’t believe in the danger, you see. Our 
Sabbath school teacher told us about it, and 
she said it was like those people who know 
they are in danger of losing their souls, and yet 
will not pray to Jesus to save them, nor try to 
live better lives.” 

Robert was silent, but was evidently thinking 
deeply over the story, which, told in such a 
place, with the wild storm gathering over their 
heads, had a peculiar force and significance. 
The Glen now grew quite dark from the shadow 
of the heavy brooding clouds, and the wind 
seemed to rock more furiously than ever the 
tall hemlocks and the waving ash boughs. The 
frightened swallows, with many a twitter and 
cry of alarm, had sailed under the shelter of 
the rocky roof, where many of them had nests. 
Their company was some comfort to the two 
boys, who, as the storm increased, unconsciously 
drew closer to each other’s sides. There was 
something pleasant in this companionship of 
anxiety; but it was rather pleasanter to think 
of afterward than to experience at the time. 
In this it was like many similar scenes in our 
various histories. Now each boy would gladly 
haye been at home. Even old Casper’s smoke- 
stained cottage would, for once, have looked 
pleasant in Robert’s eyes. 

How the wind howled through that now so 
lonely glen! An hour before it had been all 
sunshine and brightness. Occasionally a great 
branch from some tree on the bank would be 
wrenched away, and hurled down into the 
ravine. The boys almost held their breath, 
hardly knowing what next to look for. By and 
by the rain came down in torrents; but, under 
the shadow of their great rock, it could not 
them. The deep-toned thunder, how- 
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ever, seemed to echo through the very depths 
of those massive walls, and flash after flash of 
vivid lightning almost blinded them. 

The boys wound their arms about each other, 
but Theodore whispered encouragingly, 

“We are in just as safe a place as we could 
be, Robbie. Lightning seldom strikes people 
in a cellar or cave, and I am sure this is a sort 
of cave.” 

“It might, though,” said Robbie, timidly. 

“O, Theodore, I am thinking of the dreadful 
thing I said a while ago, that it sometimes 
seemed as though there was no God.. I know 
better now, and I knew better then. I don’t 
think any one ever believes so in such a storm 
as this. The thunder always sounds to me like 
God’s voice to the wicked,” he added, with a 
blanched face. 

“But if we love Jesus,” said the other, “God 
loves us. He will not be angry with us then, 
for his dear Son’s sake. Don’t you pray to 
him, Bob? I have been praying to him in my 
heart a great many times since we sat here.” 

“Would you mind praying aloud, Theodore ?” 
asked the other, in a whisper. 

Without another word the two children 
kneeled there, in their rocky sanctuary; Theo- 
dore reverently taking off his cap and laying it 
by his side, then throwing back the dark hair 
from his beautiful, upturned brow, with folded 
hands, he asked, in simple, humble words, for 
God’s protecting care over them, and that he 
would bring them back in safety to their homes 
again. 

After that both felt comforted; and soon the 
rolling thunder-peals began to die away in the 
distance; the fury of the storm was over, and 
they felt that soon they might venture forth. 

“TI know mother will be anxious about us, 
Rob, but you may be sure she is praying for us. 
That is always her way.” 

Blessed is that child who can say it is “ moth- 
er’s way to pray for me in all times of trouble 
or temptation.” 

The sun came smiling out again, as the two 
boys wended their way home over the drenched 
earth. There was no time to be lost, or Theodore 
would have taken his miller boy home for sup- 
per. So hastily filling his pockets with biscuit 
and cakes, which he begged from Hannah, he 
bade him good-by at the foot of the lane, so 
dame Casper could not complain of his being 
late with the cows. . The words of the querulous 
old crone fell very lightly upon the boy’s heart, 
for it was full of new, bright thoughts, born of 
that afternoon ramble down the glen. He felt 
that he had a little world of joys and hopes 
within his own heart which no one could rob 





him of, and into which no one should enter on 
whom he chose to turn the key. 

When all were thoroughly satisfied of Theo- 
dore’s safety, and really convinced that he was 
none the worse for the storm, they were ready 
to examine his treasures. No green-house ex- 
otics ever gave more delight than mother’s beau- 
tiful bouquet. 

“ Always mother’s dear, thoughtful boy,” she 
said, as she kissed his cheek, and then pro- 
ceeded to arrange them neatly in a pretty china 
vase. 

Helen’s eyes sparkled more brightly over her 
delicate mosses than ever did fashionable belle’s 
over a ball dress. 

Arthur examined the curious nest with the 
enthusiasm of a true naturalist, and brought 
out a book which had a picture and description 
corresponding to it. Winthrop, ever prompt 
and practical, after he had examined the min- 
erals, wrote labels and pasted them on at once. 
He was usually regarded, by common consent, 
as the general home secretary. 

“T hope we shall receive a glowing descrip- 
tion of the afternoon’s excursion, storm in- 
cluded, for the columns of our ‘Journal,’” he 
said, bowing with a professional air to the young 
contributor. 

“T had not thought of that,” said Theodore, 
“but I believe I will do it.” 

The description was written, and listened to 
with much admiration ; but the story of how he 
prayed to Jesus in that lonely glen was told only 
in his loving mother’s ear. How her heart 
rejoiced as she folded him to it, to know that 
her dear boy was learning to go to the only sure 
refuge for us all in times of trouble or danger ! 

it is a blessing for any child to have a coun- 
try home, even if it is ever so humble. One 
shudders to think of the homes the children of 
the poor must have in a great city. And even 
those who are most favored of fortune can not 
command in a city home those two great bless- 
ings of God—pure air and sunshine. These 
are free to the poorest child of the country. 

It is stated by one of extensive observation 
that “nine out of every ten of the successful 
merchants and business men in the great cities 
of our land were country boys.” It was in the 
healthful outdoor exercise of a farm life that 
they won the hardy muscle and strong life power 
which made them successful in the world. The 
simple tastes and good habits which a rightly 
trained farmer’s boy possesses were also a great 
means of success. 

Do not repine, boys, at your dull life on the 
farm, the hard work is strengthening you for 
life’s battle. The scenery about you of wood 
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and meadow, and rocks and trees, is filling your 
memory, all unconsciously, with pictures it will 
love to dwell on when your head is snow crowned. 
The last things we forget are the pictures of 
our early surroundings. As an accomplished 
speaker once said in a public address, “ Let a 
man go from his country home, and walk the 
streets of the city for forty years, his dreams 
will still be of running barefoot through the 
clover.” 

If you aim to be a writer, and many of the 
boys and girls of to-day will take the places of 
those who now toil with brain and pen for the 
public ear, your country life will give you the 
key to open nature’s grand treasure home of 
beauties. Without a close intimacy with her 
world of wonders, your writings would be dull 
and colorless. As one has said: “ Take from 
poetry and elegant prose their illustrations drawn 
from nature, and the residue would be as dust.” 

Make the most of your country life—make it 
as full of beauty and loveliness as it is in your 
power to do, and educate your mind to take 
note of these beauties. Above all, learn to see 
in them your Father’s hand or the great Maker, 
aml let his works lead your soul to bow with 
humble love and faith at his feet. “ Does God 
care for oxen,” and shall he not care for you? 
Believe literally that not a sparrow falls without 
his notice, and then it will not be hard to trust 
him for all your daily needs. 





GRUMBLERS; OR, THE ADVENTURES 
OF A “LITTLE TURK.” 





7 LITTLE TURK!” that’s what every 

body calls me; though what they mean 
by it lam sure I don’t know. If I get behind 
cousin Fred’s chair, when he’s talking very 
quietly to sister Jeannie, and suddenly pull his 
hair, he calls me a “little Turk ;” and once when 
I found a pot of jam open on the kitchen table, 
and took ever such a little piece to taste what 
kind it was of, mamma called me a. “regular 
little Turk.” 

Every body does! Sister Annie is younger 
than I, and she is never called by such an ugly 
name. I don’t like it at all; though I wouldn’t 
tell every body that, because I think they would 
laugh at me, and I don’t like being laughed at ; 
it makes me cry, and then people say, “ Whata 
little Turk she is!” meaning me, you know. 

I do hate lessons, and can ’t bear to learn 
any, unless I am obliged. I do n’t see why I 
should; for I never remember them the next 
day, so they can’t do me any good. I often tell 
mamma that; but she won’t see it, and makes 





me learn them, the hateful things! I think 
mamma would be much wiser if she let me wait 
a few years, and then, if I could play more now, 
perhaps I should not be such a little Turk. 

Now I will tell you about such a fine piece of 
fun I had after school-time. The other day I 
found a strange cat that had come into the gar- 
den, and was fighting with my own little black 
pussy. They would not leave off, and I thought 
I would cure them; for if little girls ought not 
to fight, I am sure it must be wicked for cats to 
do so. So I got a piece of string off the ball 
that I had been using for my sweet peas, and 
tied their tails together. I had such a trouble 
to catch the kitties, and it was so funny to see 
them tugging and tugging, each trying to run a 
different way, and only throwing themselves 
down. 

O! how I laughed; and while I was laugh- 
ing, papa came out and was angry with me. He 
said I was a naughty, cruel girl, and would not 
let me have tea with him and mamma. But I 
came down stairs and listened at the door; for 
I knew what they would all call me when they 
heard about it. 

They were all talking of me, and I was just 
in time to hear cousin Fred say, “I have always 
told you what a little Turk she is.” 

But, at any rate, I think I cured the naughty 
cats of fighting. I am sure it served them 
right, and that I was more to be pitied than 
they. Would you like to be sent to the nursery, 
and have only bread and butter for tea, while 
Annie, and Jeannie, and cousin Fred were eat- 
ing cake and jam, and all sorts of nice things 
down stairs ? 

I don’t like my nurse; she is so unkind to 
me, and says such nasty things. Only a day or 
two ago papa asked me if I would like to go 
with him for a drive. Of course I said yes; 
and then Annie cried out, “O! papa, do take 
me.” There was not room for both of us, and 
as I was the elder, and had been asked, I did n’t 
see why I should not go. 

Papa asked nurse who most deserved the 
treat, and she said Annie directly. She told 
papa, too, that I was selfish, and a disappoint- 
ment would do me good. The worst of all was, 
that papa believed all she told him, and did not 
see how ill-natured she was. 

Then after they had gone, and I was crying 
so that I cogld not see to do my work, nurse 
told me that “of all my mother’s children, 1 
loved myself the best.” 

I wonder why the soap will go down my 
throat and up my nose, so that I am nearly 
choked, when I am being washed. Nurse says 
it does n’t serve Annie so; but then she likes 
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Annie. Nobody’s hair was ever tugged and 
pulled as mine is, and yet nurse never makes it 
curl like Jeannie’s does; but if I want to peep 
into the glass, and see if it looks pretty and 
nice, she calls me a “ vain little Turk.” 

But I had nearly forgotten to tell you one of 
the worst of all my adventures, as cousin Fred 
will call them, when I tell him about all the 
troublesome things that worry me so. 

Nurse is so frightened of fire that she would 
let us be in the dark, rather than leave us alone 
in a room where there was a light. I think it 
is very silly of nurse to be so timid—I am not. 
I lighted a bonfire once, when I was staying at 
aunt Wilding’s, and my cousins John and Gar 
said I was “something like a girl!” but when 
aunt found it out she was very angry. 

Though I am not frightened of fire, I do n’t 
like being left in the dark, and nurse knows 
that; but she is so disagreeable and says, “ If I 
was a good little girl, I should not mind it.” I 
like to frighten her, so I got behind the door in 
mamma’s room and put my head under the 
sheets—and then, you know, nobody could tell 
where my voice came from—and just as nurse 
was passing the door I screamed out, “ Fire! 
fire! fire!” 


I heard her run into the next room, and while | 


she was looking round I slipped into the closet 
where all mamma’s dresses are hung, and kept 
on screaming out, “ Fire!” 

Nurse came into the room where I was, and 
looked about for a few minutes, and then went 
down stairs. 

As soon as she had gone I thought I would 
come out, but the door would not open. I 
kicked and screamed, but nobody came, so there 
I was in the dark. 

I should think I had been there quite an hour 
before I heard some one come into the room. 
I took care to make them hear me this time; 
and, O, was I not glad to get out again! 

It was a long time before I had the courage 
to play nurse another trick; but she did provoke 
me so. To frighten her, I took a piece of 
lighted paper and put it before my face to make 
nurse think I was on fire. She was working in 
another part of the room, with her back turned 
to me, and seeing the glare, she turned round 
and looked so frightened! She jumped up and 
said, “ Why, missy, your hair is all ablaze.” 

I was laughing to myself to thik how I had 
taken her in; but all of a sudden my face felt 
so hot, and my head hurt me so! I put up my 
hand, and sure enough my hair was, as nurse 
had told me, all ablaze. 

Nurse soon put it out, but the fright made 
i me ill; and though it is more than a month ago, 





my hair has not grown yet, and I look quite a 
fright. 

Nurse says I am the most tiresome child she 
has ever seen, and wonders what will become 
of me. I don’t mean to be naughty—I only do 
it for fun. I wonder what wz// become of me? 





A WHOLE DAY TO DO NOTHING. 


. I‘ I could only have a whole day to do noth- 
ing I should be happy,” said little Bessie. 
“To-day shall be yours,” said her mother. 
“You may play as much as you please, and I 
will not give you any work, no matter how much 
you may want it.” 

Bessie laughed at the idea of wishing for 
work, and ran out to play. She was swinging 
on the gate when the children passed to school, 
and they all envied her for having no lessons. 
When they were gone she climbed up into the 
cherry-tree and picked a lapful for pies; but 
when she oarried them in her mother said, 
“That is work, Bessie. Don’t you remember 
you cried yesterday because I wished you to 
pick cherries for the pudding? You may take 
them away. No work to-day, you know !” and 
the little girl went away, rather out of humor. 
She got her doll and played with it awhile. She 
tried all her toys, but they did n’t seem to please 
her any better. She came back and watched 
her mother, who was shelling peas. 

“ May n’t I help you, mother?” she asked. 

“ No, Bessie, that is n’t play.” 

Bessie went out into the garden again and 
leaned over the fence, watching the ducks and 
geese in the pond. Soon she heard mother 
setting the table for dinner. Bessie longed to 
help. Then her father came back from his 
work, and they all sat down to dinner. Bessie 
was quite cheerful during the meal; but when it 
was over, and her father away, she said wearily, 
“Mother, you don’t know how tired I am of 
doing nothing! If you would only let me wind 
your cotton, or put your work-box in order.” 

“T can’t, little daughter, because I said I 
would not give you work to-day. But you may 
find some for yourself, if you can.” 

So Bessie hunted up a pile of old stockings 
and began to mend them. Her face grew 
brighter, and she presently said, “ Mother, why 
do people get tired of play ?” 

“Because God did not mean us to be idle. 
His command is, ‘Six days shalt thou labor.’ 
He has given all of us work to do, and has 
made us so that unless we do just the very work 


| that he gives us, we can’t be happy.” 


He has hard work who has nothing to do. 
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J HE FAMILY fPIRCLE., 


THE NATURAL SPHERE OF WOMAN.—* The Rock,” 
an English magazine set for the defense of true Prot- 
estantism against the Ritualistic tendencies of the 
English Church, utters the following earnest and 
eloquent protest against the conventual life which 
some silly and high-strung Ritualists are urging on 
English women : 

Never in the history of Christendom did woman 
fall so low in morals or intellect as when she was 


immured in the narrowing walls of a convent, and | 


when her conscience was committed exclusively to 
the keeping of priests. The fearful horrors of me- 
dizval conventual life, as painted by the faithful pens 
of Popish historians themselves, are too horrible to 
be recorded in these columns. It is enough to say 
that our forefathers paid the heaviest of all penalties 
for allowing the heels of a priest to trample in the 
dust the laws and instincts of human nature. The 
family, and not the cloister, is God’s appointed place 
for woman; which she was destined by her God to 
charm with her smiles, to solace with her sweetness, 
and to bless, as nothing else on earth can bless, with 
her love. Has the devoted daughter, and the kind 
and gentle sister, and the loving niece, no appointed 
round of duties in her own home, or among those 
who have the nearest and the dearest claims on her 
time, her love, and her goodness, that she must 
leave, it may be, her neglected sisters, her aged and 
helpless parent, or her invalid aunt, and a host of 
other friends, to do the bidding of some self-styled 
“Mother Superior,” whom neither God nor nature 








| ful words make them wrathful. 


recognizes, or the bidding of some slim shaveling, | 


dressed up like a Popish priest, who, under the guise 
of confession, steals the secret of her young heart, 
and stains the innocence of her soul by the insinua- 
tions of sins of darkness? A true Christian woman’s 
influence, like charity itself, should begin at home, 
her natural center ; and when this, her proper field 
of labor and love, is exhausted, then, but not till 


then, she may bestow the surplusage of her care on | 


those without. Some Ritualistic defenders of the 
conventual system tells us that home life presents 
not sufficient scope to develop a woman’s duties as a 
practical Christian. But what says Keble, the High 
Church poet? 
“We need not bid, for cloistered cell, 

Our neighbor and our work farewell ; 

Nor strive to wind ourselves too high 

For simple man beneath the sky. 


The trivial round, the common task 
Would furnish all we ought to ask: 
Room to deny ourselves, a road 
To bring us, daily, nearer God.” 


Never does woman’s whole nature rise to a higher 
earthly beauty and dignity than when it is seen 
strung to its utmost tension with feelings of devotion 
to the husband of her heart, and discharging, in holy 
and humble reliance on her God, the sweet offices 
of mother and wife to those whom God has given 
her to bless and to be blessed with. Is it this seat 
of tranquil and purifying power—is it this reign of 
peace and joy—is it “all the joys that crowd the 
household nook ”—“ the haunt of all affections pure,” 
is it this, the truest image on earth of the happiness 
of heaven, that must now be filched away from the 
daughters of England for conventual recesses, set 
up to outrage the deepest instincts of womanhood, 
and to pervert and poison the sweetest as well as 
the tenderest aspirations of her nature ? 


KinpD Worps.—They never blister the tongue nor 
lips. And we have never heard of any mental trouble 
arising from this quarter. Though they do not cost 
much, yet they accomplish much. They help one’s 
own good-nature and good-will. Soft words soften 
our own soul. Angry words are fuel to the flames 
of wrath, and it makes it blaze more fiercely. 

Kind words make other people good-natured. 
Cold words freeze people, and hot words scorch 
them, and bitter words make them bitter, and wrath- 
There is such a 
rush of all other kind of words in our days that it 
seems desirable to give kind words a chance among 
them. There are vain words, and idle words, and 
hasty words, and spiteful words, and silly words, and 
empty words, and boisterous words, and warlike 


words. Kind words also produce their own image 
in men’s souls. And a beautiful image it is. They 
soothe, and quiet, and comfort the hearer. They 


shame him out of his sour, morose, unkind feelings. 
We have not yet begun to use kind words in such 
abundance as they ought to be used. 


Hints FOR FARMERS’ HomeEs.—There are some 
texts that can not be chosen too often, some songs 
that never grow old, and much good advice that goes 


| for naught, and hence can not be too frequently 


| repeated. 


If one-half of all the good things that 


| have been said and written about the importance of 
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making farm-life attractive had been heeded and 
acted upon, the condition of agriculture in this coun- 
try would be far in advance of what it really is. 

It is a duty to spend money as well as to make it, 
with farmers equally with any other class, and the 
sooner this fact is recognized the better. It is a duty 
to work and to be industrious, and it is also a duty 
to be temperate in your work. It is refreshing and 
strengthening to drop the oar occasionally and drift 
with the tide; you may not accomplish so much 
within a given time, but the voyage of your life will 
be longer for a little respite. 

Farmers recognize these facts sufficiently, at least 
to give them an impartial trial. First systematize 
your time and labor; use more mind and more 
machinery than you have hitherto done. Have cer- 
tain hours to work, and work with a will; have cer- 
tain hours to read, and think of nothing else; have 
certain hours to spend with your family in social 
talk, which may be made instructive as well as inter- 
esting, and from which both you and they may receive 
lasting benefit. 

Take care of your health. Your occupation affords 
a rich variety of exercise, but other things are neces- 
sary; observe cleanliness, bathe often; eat slowly 
and regularly, and sleep in well-ventilated apartments. 
See that every member of your family is equally 
strict in the observance of these rules with yourself. 

Adorn your house, and make it pleasant, comfort- 
able, and attractive; see that it is provided with 
books, pictures, papers, and enlivened with music. 
You. say these will take money? Very well. Be 
assured that a reasonable amount spent in this way 
will return you a hundred-fold. Let all your sur- 
roundings be clean and tasteful; observe order ; 
plant trees for shade and trees for fruit; cultivate 
flowers and shrubbery ; keep up the fences, and keep 
the house painted ; if a gate hinge or a door knob be 
broken or get out of order, repair it at once ; let 
nothing “ go to rack.” 

All this may look formidable, or even impossible ; 
but undertake it with a determination to succeed, and 
the task will prove easier than you think. Nor will 
you be alone in the good work. Your wife will lend 
a helping hand; your children will become interested, 
and as a result your life will be happier and doubtless 
longer ; your neighbors will point you out as a model 
farmer and emulate your example; and, more im- 
portant than all else, your children will grow up more 
refined and contented ; they will cherish a stronger 
affection for you, and an attachment to the homestead 
that will make them cling to it and to you when old 
age comes on. 


Jorrincs FOR SUMMER.—We cut from Hall’s 
Journal of Health a few words of advice, satirical 
and otherwise, to those who may be preparing to 
visit the country during the hotter months. They 
are very generally available, and may be at any rate 
profitably considered by those they do’ not hit too 
strongly : 

1. In going to the country to spend your Summer, 
leave business behind, but take with you your entire 





stock of patience, courtesy, self-respect, and religion. 
Go as plain “ John Smith, gentleman.” 

2. If you have the first claim to be well-bred, you 
will be the last person in the world to volunteer any 
information on the subject. If it must be told, let it 
be by your conduct ; let your entire deportment prove 
that you are a lady or a gentleman. 

3- Do not profess that you “know” certain distin- 
guished citizens, when your entire knowledge consists 
in their having been pointed out to you on the street. 

4. Avoid claiming acquaintance with this or that 
family of noie, when you only happen to have spoken 
to them on a rail-car or steamboat, or in some purely 
business transaction. An enterprising individual once 
claimed that he knew a distinguished judge very well. 
On inquiry, it was found that the said judge had once 
sent him to the penitentiary. 

5. If you have the first mite of common sense, anc 
really go to the country for recreation, enjoyment, 
and health, leave your best and second-best clothing 
at home ; take only your common wardrobe, and but 
a small part of that; not only that the persons that 
you “stop with” may feel more easy, but that you 
may feel freer yourself to scale fences, climb trees, 
scramble up mountain sides, wade across creeks, and 
penetrate forest tangles. 

6. Never turn up your nose at any thing at the 
table ; if you have the slightest disposition to do so, 
you may be sure it is a pug, and is n’t long enough to 
turn. If you don’t like a thing, let it alone; eat 
nothing, and by the next meal you may be glad to 
eat any thing. 

7. Remember that in going to the country a sensi- 
ble man’s object is neither to dress nor eat chiefly, 
but to obtain mental repose, pure air, and unre- 
strained exercise. 

8. Endeavor to conform, without apparent effort, 
to the arrangements of the family with whom you 
board, and to the manners and customs of the people 
around you, as far as they do not compromise your 
principles of good morals and good taste. 

9. Be cheerful, be kind, be considerate, be accom- 
modating. 

10. Do not obtrude your political or religious 
sentiments. 

11, Shun argument and controversy on any and 
all subjects. 

12. Let your courtesy come out naturally; and if 
religious, don’t be a Pharisee. 


SMALL BED-CHAMBERS.—There is reason to be- 
lieve that more cases of dangerous and fatal diseases 
are gradually engendered annually by the habit of 
sleeping in small, unventilated rooms, than have oc- 
curred from a cholera atmosphere in any year since 
it made its appearance in this country. Very many 
persons sleep in eight-by-ten rooms ; that is, in rooms 
the length and breadth of which multiplied again by 
ten for the height of the chamber would make just 
eight hundred cubic feet, while the cubic feet for each 
bed, according to the English apportionment for hos- 
pitals, is twenty-one hundred feet. But more, in or- 
der “ to give the air in a sick-room the highest degree 
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of freshness,” the French hospitals contract for a 
complete renewal of the air of a room every hour, 
while the English assert that double the amount, or 
over four thousand feet an hour, is required. 

Four thousand feet an hour! and yet there are 
multitudes in every city who sleep with closed doors 
and windows in rooms which do not contain a thou- 
sand cubic feet of space, and that thousand feet is to 
last all night, at least eight hours, except such scanty 
supplies as may be obtained of any fresh air that may 
insinuate itself through little crevices by door or win- 
dow, not an eighth of an inch in thickness. But 
when it is known that in many cases a man, wife, and 
infant sleep habitually in thousand-feet rooms, it is 
no marvel that multitudes perish prematurely in cities; 
no wonder that infant children wilt away like flowers 
without water. 

Another fact is suggestive, that among the fifty 
thousand persons who sleep nightly in the lodging- 
houses of London, expressly arranged on the im- 
proved principles of space and ventilation already 
referred to, it has been proved that not one single 
case of fever has been engendered in two years ! 

It is also beginning to be understood that the 
sleeping in the same beds of two or more persons is 
detrimental to health, and especially in the case of 
the young sleeping with older persons, it is decidedly 
injurious to the former. A physician gives the fol- 
lowing touching the latter fact: “I was a few years 
since consulted about a pale, sickly, and thin boy of 
about five or six years of age. He appeared to have 
no specific ailment; but there was a slow and re- 
markable decline of flesh and strength, and of the 
energy of all the functions—what his mother very 
aptly termed ‘a gradual blight.’ After inquiring into 
the history of the case, it came out that he had been 
a very robust and plethoric child up to his third year, 
when his grandmother, a very aged person, took him 
to sleep with her; that he soon after lost his good 
looks, and that he had continued to decline progress- 
ively ever since, notwithstanding medical treatment.” 
The boy was removed to a separate sleeping apart- 
ment, and his recovery was very rapid. 


Foop For CHILDREN.—Is your nursing babe, eight 
months old, feeble and inactive, its teeth coming 
through the gums already black and defective, and its 
soft, flabby flesh indicating a want of muscular fiber ? 
change your own food at once, and give up butter, 
and fine flour, and cakes, and puddings with sweet 
sauce, and take instead beefsteak, oat-meal or barley 
porridge, with milk and unbolted wheat bread, grits, 


pea soup, etc, which abound in phosphates and | 


nitrates, and in one week you shall see an improve- 
ment in the condition of the child; but if your own 
health will not admit of such a change, wean the 
babe, and give it the milk of the cow, oat-meal gruel, 
etc.; and for the next child, be sure and commence 
furnishing the material for bone and muscle at least 
fourteen months earlier, and its teeth will not be 
defective, or its muscles feeble and flabby. 

Nor are defective teeth and undeveloped muscles 
the only or the greatest evils that accrue from neglect 





to furnish suitable material for the foundation of that 
structure which is so important as to be denominated 
the “temple of God.” 

While all animals, in their natural state, living as 
they do according to natural laws, raise all their 
young, and bring them perfectly developed to full 
maturity, a perfectly developed young man or woman, 
at full maturity, with perfect teeth and sound lungs, 
and well-developed muscles and brains, is a rare ex- 
ception to the general rule; and to every reflecting 
mind the reason must be obvious ; we neglect to 
learn, and utterly disregard the plain laws of our 
being, and these terrible sufferings and bereavements 
are the natural and just penalties for our disobedi- 
ence.—“ Philosophy of Eating.” 


SABBATH Rest A NEcEssITy.—Nature reaffirms 
the Divine law that one day in seven should be set 
apart for rest and worship. Both the brute and hu- 
man world need it for their well-being. Dr. Farre, a 
distinguished physician, Says : 

‘* Although the night equalizes the circulation well, 
yet it does not sufficiently restore its balance for the 
attainment of a long life. Hence one day in seven, 
by the bounty of Providence, is thrown in as a day 
of compensation, to perfect by its repose the animal 
system. You may easily determine this question by 
trying it on beasts of burden. Take that fine animal, 
the horse, and work him to the full extent of his 
strength every day of the week, or give him rest one 
day in seven, and you will soon perceive, by the su- 
perior vigor with which he performs his functions on 
the other six days, that this rest is necessary to his 
well-being. Man, possessing a superior nature, is 
borne along by the very vigor of his mind, so that 
the injury of continued diurnal exertion and excite- 
ment in his animal system is not so immediately ap- 
parent as it is in the brute; but in the long run it 
breaks down more suddenly ; it abridges the length 
of his life and that vigor of his old age which—as a 
mere animal power—ought to be the object of his 
preservation. This is said simply as a physician, and 
without reference at all to the theological question.” 


TRIBUTE TO A WIFE.—Rev. Charles Merivale, the 
author of the “History of the Romans under the 
Empire,” the Chaplain to the Speaker of the House 
of Commons, has written a translation of the Iliad 
which he dedicates to his wife in the following beau- 
tiful lines : 


“To thee, who, bending o’er my table’s rim, 
Hast marked these measures flow, these pages brim ; 
Who, linked forever to a letter’d life, 
Hast drawn the dubious lot of student's wife ; 
Kept hush around my desk, nor grudged me still 
The long, dull, ceaseless rustling of my quill ; 
Content to guide the house, the child to teach, 
And hail my fretful interludes of speech ; 
Or bid the bald, disjointed tale rehearse : 
Or drink harsh numbers mellowing into verse ; 
Who still ’mid cares sedate, in sorrows brave, 
Hast for me borne the light and with me shar’d the grave ; 
And grown from soft to strong, from fair to sage, 
Flower of my youth and jewel of my age— 
To thee these lays I bring with joy, with pride— 
Sure of thy suffrage, if of none beside.” 
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fONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


Our NEw Way ROUND THE Wor.p. Sy Charles 
Carleton Coffin. “Author of Four Years of Fight- 


ing,” “Winning his Way,” etc. 12mo. Pp. 524. 
$3. Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co. Cincinnati: 


Robert Clarke & Co. 

“On the eighth day of May, 1869, the last rail was 
laid between the Atlantic and the Pacific, and the 
locomotive now runs from the Penobscot to the 
Golden Gate. Workmen are extending the line 
eastward to the British Dominion, and the time is 
near at hand when Halifax will be but six days from 
San Francisco. Then thirteen days will suffice to 
bear the westward-bound traveler from St. George’s 
Channel to the shores of the Pacific. Then the 
Londoner, sailing east or west, will make Hong 
Kong in about forty-three days. <A third of a cen- 
tury ago Dr. Lardner proposed to eat the first steam- 
ship which should cross the Atlantic, and now steam- 
ferries are established between all lands. But a little 
longer time has elapsed since George Stephenson 
ran his first rude engine over a tramway; now Eu- 
rope, America, and India are belted with railroads. 
Advancement is the characteristic feature of the cen- 
Steamships and locomotives are giving new 
life to old nations, Coal, the stored-up sunlight of a 
million years, is the grand agent. Liberty lights the 
fire, and Christian civilization is the engine which is 
taking the whole world in its train.” 

So writes the author of this sprightly volume, 
warm with the enthusiasm of having made the circuit 
of the world. His route lies through Europe, barely 
indicating the lines of travel between London and 
Alexandria, through Egypt, India, Malacca, China, 
Japan, across the Pacific, through California, and 
back to New York over the course of the Pacific 
Railroad. The book is written in a lively style, very 
readable, and full of such facts, scenes, and incidents 
as will enable the reader to obtain a comprehensive 
idea of the countries with which we are to have inti- 
mate relations in the future. A supplement, pointing 
out routes of travel, expenses, etc., makes an inter- 
esting addition for those who contemplate a voyage 
around the world, and, indeed, for those who do not. 
The work abounds with illustrations, and is well 
supplied with maps. 


tury. 


Works oF Rev. Leonipas L. HAMLINE, D. D., Late 
one of the Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Edited by Rev. F. G. Hibbard, D. D. Sermons, 


12mo. Pp. 432. Portrait. Toned paper, highly cal- 
endered, gilt tops. “Extra Muslin. $2. Cincinnati: 


Hitchcock & Walden. 
These sermons are model specimens of pulpit elo- 
quence and sound doctrine. With no effort at dis- 





play, no striving after effect, there is an earnest and | 
energetic statement of doctrine and enforcement of | public mind with reference to their own sex. 


the truth. The author’s mind was eminently logical. 
After laying down his premises, his facts well selected 
and orderly arranged, the conclusion follows in a 
compact and irresistible argument. But he had also 
a pathetic and persuasive soul. He spoke out of the 
abundance of a heart filled with the Holy Ghost. 
During his regular pastoral labors his ministry was 
crowned with great success. His sermons attracted 
large audiences, and among the preachers of his 
Conference he was reckoned facile princeps. He 
seldom hampered himself with manuscript in the 
pulpit, and though he wrote many of his sermons 
they were delivered orally and seldom afterward re- 
vised. Such, however, was the accuracy with which 
he wrote that nearly all the sermons in this volume 
were printed from his first drafts, and demanded but 
little editorial revision. The style is ornate but 
not elaborate ; and we have read many pages of pure 
and impassioned eloquence, which in their delivery 
thrilled many hearts and inspired them with new 
purposes. As sermons they are not easily surpassed, 
and will well repay the perusal. 


THINE AND Act. A Series of Articles Pertaining to 
Men and Women, Work and Wages. By Virginia 
cuny. 12m0. Pp. 372. Philadelphia: Claxton, 
Remsen & Haffelfinger. Cincinnati: Clarke & Co. 
This is a good book, sober, thoughtful, practical, 
containing more good sound common sense on the 
subject of “woman and her work” than a dozen of 
the novels on “woman’s wrongs,” or an armful of 
declamatory speeches on “ woman’s rights.” Miss 
Penny deals in facts and figures, in principles and 
laws of social life as immutable and as powerful as 
the laws of nature. She writes for the emancipation 
of woman, for the removal of social disabilities, for 
wider spheres of womanly activity, for the ameliora- 
tion of the condition of working women, for better 
compensation for woman’s work ; she argues for the 
right of woman to work in departments of labor 
adapted to her nature and strength, for the duty of 
all women to work in some department of service 
that will contribute to the general happiness and 
good of society. She demands honor and respect 
for the working woman as we respect man in his 
labors. She writes like a philosopher; she has 
studied her subject ; she has acquainted herself with 
the laws and principles which govern trade and labor, 
and consequently is able to point ov‘ the right way 
and the only way in which these most desirable 
blessings can be obtained by women. This is not a 
book of light reading. The substance of it will 
doubtless, to many readers, appear very dry, and yet 
we commend its careful study to all women who are 
interested in the great questions now agitating the 
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Woman IN Prison. By Caroline H. Woods. 16mo. 
Pp. 193. $1.25. Mew York: Hurd & Houghton. 
Cincinnati: Clarke & Co. 

Here is another book for earnest women to read, 
opening up another great field of needed reform. 
“T was in prison, and ye came unto me,” is one of 
our Lord’s commendations on his approved disci- 
ples. Woman in prison is one of the saddest sights 
on earth, One should think it were degradation 
enough and misery enough when woman had so far 
fallen as to become an inmate of a prison, without 
adding to her wretchedness grievous wrongs and 
impositions during her prison-life. The author of 
this little book was a matron in one of our peniten- 
tiaries—she does not, of course, tell us where. She 
depicts for us woman’s condition in prison, and 
makes revelations which will rouse the indignation 
of those who read. 


MEN, WoMEN, AND Guosts. By Afiss E. S. Phelps, 
Author of “The Gates Ajar.” 16mo. Pp. 334. 
$1.50. Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co. Cincinnati: 
Robert Clarke & Co. 

The author of “The Gates Ajar” has been ex- 
tremely fortunate in the selection of the theme for 
her first book. She touched a vein of sympathy that 
vibrates through our common humanity, and that has 
rendered herself immortal. We do not, however, 
deem the book faultless, either in style or theology, 
yet it is a production of real merit, and one that 
rarely fails to awaken deep interest in the reader’s 
mind. The present volume follows “The Gates 
Ajar” in quick succession. In fact, the popularity 
of “The Gates Ajar” led to the collection of these 
stories, which had been contributed to various pub- 
lications, into a volume. The same peculiarities of 
style characterize these stories, and are more appro- 
priate to this kind of writing than to grave theological 
discussions. The author possesses a keen insight 
into human nature, and portrays the workings of the 
human heart with wonderful accuracy. Purity of 
sentiment and chasteness of thought adorn the work. 
It inculcates lessons of great excellence, and pleads 
in behalf of the poor and needy. We welcome this 
new writer to the field of her choice, and shall expect 
richer harvests in the future from the excellence of 
these first-fruits. 


O.tprown Fo.ks. By Harriet Beecher Stowe. 12mo. 
Pp. 608. $2. Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co. Cin- 
cinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 

Says Mrs. Stowe: “I have an object in this book 
more than the mere telling of a story, and you can 
always judge of a book better if you compare it with 
the author’s object. My object is to interpret to the 
world the New England life and character in that 
particular time of its history which may be called the 
seminal period. I would endeavor to show you New 
England in its seed-bed, before the hot suns of modern 





progress had developed its sprouting germs imto the | 
some the greatest criminals, have suffered. We have 


great trees of to-day. New England people can not 
be thus interpreted without calling into view many 


grave considerations and necessitating some serious | 


thinking. In doing this work, I have tried to make 
my mind as still and passive as a looking-glass, or a 
mountain lake, and then to give you merely the 
images reflected there. I desire that you should see 
the characteristic persons of those times, and hear 
them talk ; and sometimes I have taken an author’s 
liberty of explaining their characters to you, and telling 
you why they talked and lived as they did.” 

It is needless to say that the accomplished author 
has most satisfactorily achieved her object. New 
England life of sixty years ago has never before been 
so graphically depicted. No work of Mrs. Stowe’s, 
since “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” embraces such a variety 
of striking and original characters, and in many 
respects this volume surpasses the great work that 
made her a world-wide fame. The originality and 
freshness of the characters, the charmingly natural 
delineations of country village life, the humor and 
pathos, sound sense and delightful atmosphere make 
it, we think, the author’s best book. 


A CoMPLeTE BIBLE BroGRaApny, Containing a Full 
fTistory of Bible Men and Women; with an Ap- 
pendix, embracing a Biography of unnamed persons. 
By Rev. T. G. Beharrell, A. M. lidianapolis: 
Downey & Brouse. 8v0. Pp. 512. $3. 

This volume has been before the public about two 
years, and has commended itself to Bible scholars 
and teachers as a valuable book of reference. It 
contains notices of every man and woman mentioned 
in sacred Scripture, with all the information that 
could be gathered concerning them. It is a well- 
conceived and well-executed work, and combines the 
good qualities of both a history and a dictionary. 


SERMONS ON THE FAILURE OF PROTESTANTISM, AND 
ON Catuouicity. By the Rev. Ferdinand C. Ewer, 
S. 7: D. 12mo. Pp. 168 $1. Mew York: D. 
Appleton & Co. Cincinnati: R. W. Carroll & Co. 
This book has been for some months before the 

public, and has been noticed and discussed fully as 

much as its merits or strength deserves. While there 
is nothing in it very convincing or alarming to the 


| intelligent Protestant, the egotism of the author, 


both personal and ecclesiastical, is really refreshing. 


LitTLE WoMEN ; or, Aleg, Fo, Beth, and Amy. Part 
Second. By Louisa M. Alcott. With illustrations. 
16mo. Pp. 359. $1.50. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
Cincinnati: R. W. Carroll & Co. 

Miss Alcott is a very sprightly writer, fresh and 
truthful to nature and character, producing books 
that are sufficiently entertaining to sustain the inter- 
est of those who feel they have the time to read them. 


HER Mayjesty’s TOWER. By Wm. Hepworth Dixon. 
12mo. Pp. 263. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 

This is a little volume of sterling interest, recalling 
the days of English heroes and heroines, and casting 
light into the dark cells of the tower where so many, 
some the most noble and heroic of our kind, and 


on hand for next month an appreciative article on the 
subject of this volume. 
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THE WAVERLY NoveLs. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 
12mo. Pp. 782. $1.75. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. Cincinnati: R. W. Carroll & Co. 

Another volume of the remarkably cheap library 
edition of the Waverly Novels, containing The Bride 
of Lammermoor, The Abbot, The Betrothed, and 
Peveril of the Peak. 


REALITIES OF IRISH LIFE, By W. Stewart French. 
Square i6mo. Pp.297. Paper,75 cents. Cloth, $i. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. Cincinnati: R. W. Car- 
roll & Co, 

The fifth volume of the “ Handy Volume Series,” in 
which these publishers are issuing some excellent 
books in a very cheap form. This one, we think, is 
the best of the series yet issued. It is really of 
thrilling interest in its details of Irish passions and 
Irish wrongs; and extraordinary as are the incidents, 
the author vouches for their truth as facts. 


GRANDFATHER’S NELL; or, What Happened at the 
Toll-Gate. 16mo. Pp. 363. New York: Robert 
Carter & Bros. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. 
Another very beautiful story for the young, by the 

author of “ Squire Downing’s Heirs” and “ Margaret 

Rupell’s School.” The book is a delightful one for 

the Sunday-school library or the family. 


ELEMENTS OF LATIN GRAMMAR. For Schools. By 
Albert Harkness, Ph. D. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. Cincinnati: Moore, Wilstach & Moore. 
$1.25. 

An excellent initiative text-book for the study of 

Latin. 


THE BRAVE HEART. By Fleeta. 18mo0. Pp. 216. 
Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication, 
The nome de plume “Fleeta” will be recognized 

as that of a frequent contributor to the Repository, 

who has now passed over to her real name, Kate W. 

Hamilton. That she can write an excellent story for 

adults all our readers know, and this little book 


proves her ability to write for the young. She shows 
great insight into child-life and skill in delineating 
child-character. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


IN PAPER.—Five Weeks in a Balloon. From the 
French of Fulius Verne, by “William Lackland.” 
12mo. Pp. 345. $1. Mew York: D. Appleton & 
Co. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. This is, ina 
measure, a travestic on English books of African 
travel. So far as the geography, the inhabitants, the 
animals, and the features of the countries the travel- 
ers pass over, are described, it is entirely accurate. 
The mode of locomotion is, of course, purely imag- 
inary, and the incidents and adventures fictitious. It 
is very readable. Zhe Poetical Works and Remains 
of Henry Kirke White. 12mo. Pp. 456. 50 certs. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. Cincinnati: Moore, 
Wilstach & Moore. Another volume of Appleton’s 
cheap edition of the poets. Count Robert, of Paris. 
25 cents. Another of the cheap Waverly’s from the 
same publishers. From Harper & Brothers, for sale 
by Robert Clarke & Co., we have received the follow- 
ing: For her Sake. By Frederick W. Robinson, 
Pp. 191. 75 cents. Vanity Fair,and The Virginians. 
By William Makepeace Thackeray. 8vo. Pp. 332, 


Re 
v0. 


411. 75 cents each. He Knew he Was Right. By 
Anthony Trollope. Parts I and If, 8vo. Pp. 335- 


80 cents. From D. Appleton & Co., for sale by 
Moore, Wilstach & Moore: Zhe Man who Laughs. 
By Victor Hugo. Part I 8vo. Pp. 95. 50 cents. 
Two Life-Paths. By L. Muhlbach. S8vo. Pp. 157, 
60 cents. Songs of Gladness for the Sabbath School, 
Prayer-Meeting, and Choir. £?. 176. Philadelphia: 
J. C. Garrigues & Co. Annual Minutes of the Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania Conference, 1869. Philadelphia: 
Rev. S. W. Thomas. Afinutes of the Kansas Annual 
Conference, 1869. What is it to be Holy? An essay 
on the theory of entire sanctification, By Rev. D. 
W. C. Huntington, Rochester, N. Y. 








DITOR’ 


THE GREAT SOLAR ECLIPpsE.—The total eclipse of 
the sun, which will take place on the 7th of August, 
will be the only opportunity the present generation, 
in our country, will have of witnessing the phenomena 
attendant upon such an event. Another will not 
occur on this continent till the 28th of May, in the 
year 1900. The eclipse of August will be visible 
throughout a large part of the continent, and the belt 
of total obscuration, one hundred and forty miles in 
width, will sweep from ocean to ocean over a large 
and thickly settled part of our country. 

The central total eclipse will begin in Siberia, in 
longitude 165° 26’ west from Washington, latitude 
52° 42’ north, at the time of the sun’s rising at that 


ABLE. 


| Pace, which will be thirty-eight minutes after 3 
o’clock in Washington, mean or clock time. The 
center of the path of the total eclipse then proceeds 
northward and eastward, through Siberia, over the 
town of Okhotsk and northern coast of the sea of 
the same name, and across Kamschatka in Asia, and 
on until it reaches the latitude of 6414° north, and 
longitude 9734° west from Washington, at twenty- 
three minutes after 3 o’clock, Washington mean time, 
near and a little south of Behring’s Strait. It then 
enters upon the continent of America, crosses the 
Peninsula of Alaska—our newly acquired territory— 
| and the British Possessions, and enters the United 
| States in the north-eastern part of Montana, passes a 
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little north of Fort Charles, thence into Dakota, and 
crosses the Missouri River a little north of Haw- 
thorne Bluffs; thence through the south-western 
part of Minnesota, through the central part of Iowa, 
entering that State at the north-west corner, and 
leaving it near the south-east corner, the central 
line passing a little south of Iowa City and Burling- 
ton, so that the path of the total eclipse will cover 
more than three-fourths of that State, including the 
counties of Marshall, Johnson, Cedar, Muscatine, 
and Henry. 

The central line then crosses the Mississippi a 
little south of Burlington, and enters Illinois, passing 
near Nauvoo, Peoria, Springfield, and Palestine, IIli- 
nois ; Vincennes and New Albany, in Indiana; near 
Louisville, Bardstown, and Lexington, in Kentucky ; 
across the south-west part of Virginia, a little south- 
west of Lebanon and Abingdon; near Elizabethtown 
and Greenville, in Tennessee ; and through the cen- 
tral portion of North Carolina, from the north-west 
corner, to Cape Lookout. The path of the total 
eclipse will cover more than three-fourths of the 
State of North Carolina, and of course the eclipse 
will be total at Raleigh, Fayetteville, Newbern, Wil- 
mington, etc. It then passes into the Atlantic Ocean, 
and the central eclipse ends in the Atlantic Ocean, 
east of South Carolina, in longitude 91° east of 
Washington, and latitude 314° north, nearly east of 
St. Simon’s Island on the south-east coast of Geor- 
gia, at the time of sunset at that place, which will be 
eight minutes past 6 o’clock, P. M., mean time at 
Washington. 


Born, A GirL.—Mrs. Livermore, in her speech at 
the Woman’s Rights Convention at Indianapolis, in 
narrating the terrible condition of females in this 
Christian age and country, told how these dreadful 
wrongs had pierced her soul, so that when she be- 
came the mother of a girl she turned her face to the 
wall and wept: “ At the time she became a mother, 
when there should have been joy alone at the thought 
that a babe was born into the world, she had turned 
to the wall and wept because her babe was a girl. 
She remembered her own experience, and she knew 
that before the babe was educational ostracism on 
account of her sex. There was nothing before her 
but marriage, or, as has been said, there was the 
choice between marriage and nothing, which, in many 
cases, was simply a choice between two nothings.” 
How very touching this simple story of the blasting 
of the hopes of a mother by the birth of a female 
child! ‘Let him die,” cried Mr. Kenwigs, when the 
fifth baby was born and fhe uncle, whose property he 
was to inherit, had gone and married an actress, “let 
He has no expectations, no property to 
come into. We want no babies here. Take ’em 
away, take em away to the Foundling!” A London 
paper brings us the account of a similar affliction 
as it was felt by a disappointed father. In its 
announcements of births we read the following: 
“Forbes.—At 334 City Road, Islington, on March 
16th, the wife of Mr. Archibald Forbes, a daughter. 
Mr. Forbes requests the prayers of his friends and 


him die! 


acquaintance in this sore affliction.” We trust our 
readers will give the due amount of sympathy to 
both Mrs. Livermore and Mr. Forbes. The old 
Northmen had an easy way of getting rid of these 
incumbrances, and the modern Chinese assuage their 
grief by dispatching these little feminine strangers. 
How would this do for the surplus female infants of 
America ? 

The simple fact is, this whole blatant folly is a pro- 
test against God and nature. At the women’s con- 
vention in New York, Mrs. Kirke was pleading in 
behalf of woman’s right to be paid for her work, and 
she said that she had always been ashamed that she 
was a woman. A lady in the audience asked if she 
was ashamed of her mother. This confused Mrs. 
Kirke, but Mrs. Rose came up to her aid and whis- 
pered in her ear, and she said, “ Mrs. Rose tells me 
to say that it was no fault of my mother that I was 
born a girl.” Pray, whose fault was it, Mrs. Kirke ? 
As Mrs. Rose has very considerable doubt whether 
there is a God or not, it will not do for us to say it 
was the fault of the Creator, and we can only go so 
far back with this interesting question as to say, it 
must have been the fault of Nature. 

What a mistake Nature has made in making sex 
at all! We used to think it an evidence of the spleen 
and spitefulness of Euripides, that he put into the 
mouth of Jason the exclamation, “It were well could 
children be born in some totally different way, and 
that there were no female sex ;” but now our re- 
formers are adopting the sentiments of the uncom- 
prising old woman-hater. We used to think, too, 
that about the meanest of Adam’s utterances in the 
Paradise Lost was when he cried out, 

*O! why did God, 
Creator wise, that peopled highest heaven 
With Spirits masculine, create at last 
This novelty on earth, this fair defect 
Of nature, and not fill the world at once 
With men, as Angels, without feminine ; 


Or find some other way to generate 
Mankind?” 


But now it is woman herself, of the modern school, 
who utters the same protest against the Creator. 
Not long ago Mrs. Stanton improved on the grief 
and protest of Mrs. Livermore, and declared against 
woman’s being a mother at all. What terrible folly 
is this new-born wisdom that crushes the God-given 
instincts of all true women, and turns that sacred 
scene and hour of yearning affection, into weeping 
and wailing because another being is born into the 
world! 


WoMAN’S FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY.—The 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church originated with some excel- 
lent and devoted women of our Church, with a view 
to special efforts for the education, elevation, and 
salvation of the women of heathen lands. Its pur- 
poses are distinctly set forth in the second Article of 
its Constitution, as follows: 


Article 2. This Society is established for the purpose of 
engaging and uniting the efforts of the women of the Methodist 





Episcopal Church in sending out and supporting female mis- 
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sionaries, native Christian teachers, and Bible readers, in foreign 
lands. 


Though this Society is not technically auxiliary to 
the Parent Missionary Society of the Church, and 
does not pay its moneys directly to our treasury, yet 
it is auxiliary in its spirit and purpose, and expends 
its funds accordingly, as may be learned from the 
fifth Article of its Constitution, which is as follows: 


Article 5. This Society will work in harmony with, and under 
the supervision of, the Corresponding Secretaries and the other 
authorities of the ‘‘ Missionary Society of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church,”’ and will receive their approval in the employ- 
ment of missionaries. All missionaries employed by this Society 
shall labor under the direction of the Missions or Conferences 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, to which they are severally 
sent. 


The following paragraph, taken from 7he Heathen 
Woman's Friend, in relation to auxiliary societies, 
explains the methods by which they propose to raise 
funds for their work : 


In any place where there are ladies, few or many, who are 
willing to give two cents per week, or one dollar per year, they 
may organize themselves into a society. They will then arrange 
their own plans for collecting funds, either by forming missionary 
working circles, or by agreeing to work one day in cach month 
for this cause, in circles which are already formed, or by any 
other means deemed practicable. No public collections should 
be taken, but an effort should be made to interest every lady of 





each congregation, where such a society is organized, to do | 
something especially for heathen women, in addition to what | 


she may already be doing for the general missionary cause. 
This may require self-denial and sacrifice, but as the ladies 
worked during the war to relieve the suffering soldiers, so let 
them work now for their suffering, perishing sisters in foreign 
lands. 

The Secretaries of our Missionary Society thus 
put the case: 

1. The Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society pro- 
poses to undertake, through the agency of female 
missionaries, a most important work in our missions, 
a work which has received, in some degree, the atten- 
tion and aid of the General Society for several years 
past. 

2. This Society will not send out any missionaries 
who are not approved by the proper authorities of 
our General Missionary Society. 

3. The missionaries sent out by the Woman’s Mis- 
sionary Society are to labor under the direction of 
the Missions or Conferences to which they are sent. 

4. No public collections are to be taken in aid of 
the funds of this Society, nor are contributions to be 
gathered in any way tending to diminish the regular 
annual contributions of the members of the Church 
to our General Missionary Treasury. 

5. The missionary spirit manifested in this move- 
ment is worthy of commendation, and if carried out 


according to the true intent and purpose will be | 


fruitful of much good. 


Our New Mission IN PEKING, CHINA.—Beyond 
all question there is a great internal movement in the 
populous empire of China tending to relax the hold 
of the people on their idols, and to destroy their faith 
in their old religions. This is the intermediate step 
between idolatry and the worship of the true God. 
This preliminary condition of things made the late 








treaty between China and the United States possible, 
and the publication of it has largely increased the 
movement mentioned above. This has led the prin- 
cipal Churches of the world to extend or re-enforce 
their missionary work in China. Hence the new 
missions in Peking, the capital of the empire, have 
taken strong ground in the city, and manifest great 
activity. Among the new missions is one of the Mis- 
sionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
It is not yet organized, but is quickly to be by Rev. 
L. N. Wheeler, of the Wisconsin Conference, and 
Rev. H. H. Lowry, of Ohio. The first report we 
have from their mission field is in a letter from 
brother Wheeler, dated at Peking, March 16, 1869. 
We make the following extract from this letter : 

After a pleasant trip of four and a half days from Shanghae 
in the American-built steamer ‘‘ Manchu,” we arrived at ‘Tient- 
sin on the 4th of March. About one half day was consumed 
in passing up the river Peiho to the city, a distance roughly 
estimated at sixty-seven miles. At the mouth of the rivers are 
situated several forts, which were for many years deemed by the 
Chinese impregnable. 

The banks of the Peiho present no striking scenery, being an 
uninterrupted plain, and the eye is only relieved by the numer- 
ous villages seen in every direction, with here and there great 
trees and peach and apple orchards. After passing up the river 
some distance one’s attention is arrested by the almost innumer- 
able conical-shaped mounds of earth. These are the cities of 
the dead. 

At Tientsin we were kindly entertained in the home of Rev. 
Mr. Stanley. A few days of rest and preparation here, and we 
were ready for the last stage in our journey. Four carts, drawn 
by horses and mules, were secured for ourselves and baggage. 
Two days of wearisome traveling and bad roads, and two nights 
of imperfect rest in the cold, dismal native inns, brought us to 
the gates of the imperial city. Ilaving previously received 
directions, we were not long in finding out the company of our 
American Board missionary brethren, who received us with 
warm Christian hospitality. We are the guests of Rev. H. 
Blodget, who has already rendered us important assistance in 
arranging our plans with reference to an early and permanent 
settlement in the city. 

There is a wide missionary field in this great city, not to speak 
of the smaller cities and the villages in the outlying districts, 
Although several missionary societies are represented here, the 
larger portion of Peking is as yet wholly unoccupied. Will not 
the Church pray for us? Pray that the Divine hand may guide 
and uphold us in our efforts to plant the most distant outpost of 
our Zion? 

THE Home Crrcre Liprary.—Our Agents at 
Cincinnati have made a movement in the right direc- 
tion. They propose to place many of our valuable 
books in a form and at a price which will make them 
at once neat, and attractive, and cheap. They have 
commenced with books adapted to family reading, 
some of them new issues, and some of them old 
standards that will be fresh and new for many years 
tocome. They have already issued five series, each 
containing from four to six volumes, neatly and 
uniformly bound, put up in handsome boxes, and 
sold at seventy-five cents per volume. We have 
long felt that something of this kind ought to be 
done—that while we should continue to issue edi- 
tions of our books on fine paper and in costly style, 
most of them should also be issued in a neat but 
cheaper form, so that all tastes and abilities may be 
met. We hope our people will encourage the Agents 
in this enterprise. 
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